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A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE IN 
ENGLAND 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL 


N the sandy soil of the west Surrey hills, where one of their many valley- 
() folds runs up to the edge of a half-mile wide, well-wooded, and shel- 
tered plateau, is this newly built house. The twenty-six acres of land 
on which it stands are for the most part of open forest character, with 
groups of well-grown oaks, and that best of all undergrowth, the native bracken. 
All this has been carefully preserved, so that on three sides the forest land 
comes up close to the house. Nothing has been done to alter the character of 
this ground, and only, the better to enjoy it, has one broad grassy glade been 
cleared and leveled, while some easy wood paths lead into its deeper recesses. 
Eastward is an open view over a rough field, at whose farther end the stone for 
the house has been quarried. 

From every point on the land from which it can be seen the house seems 
to grow out of the ground. That this should be so, and that it should in no 
way jar with the woodland, speaks well for the fine taste of the designer and for 
his intimate knowledge of the best traditions of the country—traditions that, 
though clearly marked, are never obtrusive. 

More than half the new houses one sees give some uncomfortable if not actu- 
ally painful impression, as of some exiled exotic unwilling to be acclimatized; 
here we have a house that sits at home upon its ground, and could not be other 
than the right house of the country. 

To all who are in sympathy with modest and reasonable house-building, the 
illustrations will show the quiet dignity resulting from the common-sense use of 
local material, when applied by the hand that knows, and controlled by the 
sensitive artistic conscience that will neither condone. the slightest slurring nor 
rest content with anything short of the conviction that the work is well done 
and right for its place and purpose. 

Orchards is not a copy or even an adaption of any other old west Surrey 
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A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE IN ENGLAND 


house, but in its main structure, as well as 
its smaller details, it faithfully follows 
the country’s best traditions. 

The house is approached by a short 
drive from a country by-road, which 
leaves the buttressed back wall of the 
stable building on the left, and passes 
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it, but ample room for the admission of 
sunlight and movement of air. 

The south front has only one wide ter- 
race between it and the wild, fern-clad 
ground. From this terrace a double 
flight of wide, easy steps leads to the 
garden, at the point where the wildness 
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under a timbered archway into the court- 
yard. Immediately in front is the pro- 
jecting stone porch, carrying over it the 
oak-framed window of a square bay in 
the wide passage or gallery above. To the 
left is the wing containing the offices, to 
the right the arched cloister leading to 
the larger studio, a delightful ambulatory 
in hot summer days. The courtyard 
gives an impression of ample space, each 
of its sides measuring about sixty-two 
feet. There is no confined feeling about 


gives place to cultivation. The garden 
ground has here been treated by planting 
shrubs somewhat in harmony with the 
wilder growths, in bold clumps with 
grassy ways between. The dining-room 
is in the south and east angle of the house; 
a long southern window looks into the 
woodland, while windows to the east 
look through the arches of a narrow out- 
door room, always in shade, and a de- 
lightful place for summer breakfasting. 
The scheme of gardening has been kept 
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ANGLE OF Hi 
very simple. It was evident that tl 
beautiful stretch of forest ground deserve: 
to have its own sentiment preserved 
much as possible, and that where it met 
the garden it would be well that the tw 
should join easily and without any sudd« 
jolt. Therefore the planting betwee 
wood and lawn is of easy groups of suc 
shrubs and trees as first suggest wood 
land, crabs and amelanchier, with plant 
ings of double-flowered bramble and 
double gorse, and some of the wilder « 
the rambling roses. By degrees, as tl 
clumps or brakes approach the lawn, th: 
have more of the garden character; son 
are of rhododendrons, and one at son 
distance from these is of azaleas, for the 
two should never be mixed; among other 
are some of berberis and shrubby spirza 
Each clump, though not rigidly of on 
thing only, has some dominant shrul 
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which gives it a distinct character. All is 
as yet somewhat crude, for a bit of such 
gardening cannot show the ultimate in- 
tention the second year after planting. 
Then comes a good stretch of lawn space, 
only broken by one incident, a fine old 
bush of brackthorn many yards in cir- 
cumference. It stood in a level hedge 
that formerly was in this part of the 
ground, but when the rest of the hedge 
was cleared away this grand old thorn 
was left. On one side, where it is rather 
hollow, a Rosa brunoniana has been 
planted; when this has made a few years’ 
growth, its masses of milk-white blossom 
and blue-green leaves will pleasantly 
follow the thorn’s own booming season. 
Often a new place is spuiled by the re- 
moval of good original features. Here 
the good taste of the owners, and espe- 
cially Mrs. Chance’s finely trained artistic 
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THE OAK PASSAGE ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


knowledge, have carefully preserved all 
that was of value, and made the most 
of every natural advantage. Though not 
much of a practical gardener before set- 
tling at Orchards, Mrs. Chance has at 
once apprehended the value of the best 
ways of gardening, and with rare aptitude 
has assimilated a knowledge of the ways 
and needs of flowers, and above all, has 
acquired that fine sense, a thing scarcely 
attainable without considerable training 
in the fine arts, of the qualities that make 
a particular flower or plant most suitable 
for certain garden uses. 

In spring, before the bracken is grown, 
in the wild ground under the oaks, are wide 
stretches of pale daffodils, planted in 
those long level drifts that Nature has 
taught us are the best ways of disposing 
these flowers in such places. In another 
region, between garden and grove of oak, 


are tufts of wild primrose in the grass, and 
thriving clumps of cyclamen for autumn. 
This is in a place where the ground is 
grassy, but nearly bare of fern. Planting 
in dry walls is successfully done at Or- 
chards, a way of gardening that so quickly 
brings its reward that long stretches of 
walling and some shorter pieces are al- 
ready well clothed and full of beautiful 
floral incident. 

The walled kitchen garden is close to the 
house, an extra fruit wall dividing it into 
two portions. The half nearest the flower 
garden joins into it as to its lowest quarter, 
but here the wall is represented by brick 
piers rising from a dwarf wall and con- 
nected at the top by a festooned chain, 
which in a year or two will carry sw: 
of free cluster roses. Here is a double 
flower border backed by a box hedge, so 
that from the garden side only flowers are 
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seen. Close to an angle of the kitchen gar- 
den wall is the gardener’s cottage; at the 
corresponding angle is a building rising 
upon the wall, a fruit room, which is over 
the potting shed and other buildings whose 
entrances are on the farther side at a 
lower level. Along the inner side of the 
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flowers, phloxes and marigolds; while the 
brighter colored groups have their bril- 
liancy enhanced by judiciously planted 
regions of the gray of cineraria maritima, 
gypsophila, and lavender-cotton. It is one 
of the unending pleasures of a garden to 
seek out every spot in it that may be 





THE DINING-ROOM 


east wall is a raised pathway some four 
feet or five feet above the garden level, 
giving a delightful view over the parapet 
of the open country, and recalling the 
“mounts” and raised paths of the old 
Tudor gardens. 

This division of the kitchen garden has 
double flower borders along the main path, 
with a tank in the middle, and rose arches. 
The borders are a blaze of late summer 
flowers—hollyhocks and perennial sun- 


beautified by vegetation and to find the 
right plant for the place. Thus even the 
joints of the stonework inside the tank and 
just above the water level have been 
made the homes of the native ferns, that 
after a while come spontaneously in such 
places; so here are already thriving tufts of 
wall rue, spleenwort, and hart’s-tongue. 
The large deep hollow left by the quar- 
rymen at the end of the field is also being 
taken in hand. One of the faces shows 
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fine masses of stone, where already th: 
natural rifts between the strata have beer 
planted with rock pinks. The stee} 
descent has given many hours of pleasant 
playwork in engineering a winding patl 
way of steps that rise from the lowest 
depth and land above among the mounded 
hillocks of sandy waste. 

Many a pleasant day’s work is still ir 
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prospect to convert the place into a wild 
quarry garden. Here ordinary garden 
plants would be inadmissible, the naturé 
of the place demanding for the most part 
things of bold character, such as th« 
giant rheums, thistles, eryngiums, elymus 
and so on. Like all wild gardening, it 
will only be right if just the right things 
are used. Sloping banks of sandy débri 

are\lalready showing a good “plant” « 

sown broom and gorse, and tree lupin: 
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have been planted, that should have a 
good effect next year. Some of this 
region has been planted with birches, 
while steep, sandy banks are covered with 
double-flowered and cut-leaved brambles. 
Cistuses will be among the plants used 
here, and some of the sand-loving south 
Europeans, rosemary, hyssop, and laven- 
der-cotton. The top edge of the chasm 
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will be wooded with birch and thorn and 
scrub-oak, among which and partly hang- 
ing over will be garlands of traveler’s, 
joy, and perhaps some of the wilder look- 
ing roses, such as the single and very free- 
growing R. polyantha. Coarse weeds, 
ragwort, and thistles, such as come freely 
in this débris heap, are being exterminated, 
but fine wild grasses are encouraged. 
The whole field between the quarry and 
the garden is being gently persuaded into 
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TILED FIREPLACE IN THE STUDY LOOKING FROM THE GATEWAY TO THE 
° COURTYARD 
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assuming a wild character. Gorse and 
broom have been sown in patches, and 
young oaks are coming of their own ac- 
cord. Other bush and tree seeds will be 
sown, and in a few years it will be a 
piece of thin, rough woodland. 

A delightful little space adjoining the 
offices is laid 
out as a garden 
for the ser- 
vants. It is a 
square, bound- 
ed on.three 
sidesby creeper- 
clad walls with 
flower borders 
at their foot, 
and on the 
fourth by a belt 
of flowering 
shrubs, shut- 
ting it off from 
the stable-yard. 
In the middle 
is a well-grown 
oak, and on 
summer after- 
noons it is good 
to see the com- 
fort and enjoy- 
ment of the 
group of happy 
maids at their 
tea in their 
pleasant sum- 
mer sitting- 
room. 

Not only is 
this good house 
and garden full 
of abounding 
happiness to its 
most appreciative owners, but its beauty 
and interest are much increased by many 
examples of Mrs. Chance’s own work. 
Some of the walls are hung with her true 
and powerful studies from life of lions, 
leopards, and tigers, besides many dainty 
drawings of the long-haired cats that she 
so well loves. But this well-trained 
talent also finds expression in applied 
ornament in many directions: in a finely 
modeled panel of couchant leopards, 
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the main ornament of the chimneypiece 
of the drawing-room; in a lion’s-head 
water-spout; in a finely designed crouch- 
ing cat form as a weather-cock—more 
appropriately known as the weather-cat; 
and in a large panel of Dutch tiling that 
lines the whole of an eleven-foot-long 
recess contain- 
ing the fire- 
place of the 
study. Here is 
a whole pic- 
ture wrought 
in tiles. Two 
enriched pilas- 
ters carry a 
frieze, within 
which is a plan 
of the house, 
garden, and 
drainage sys- 
tem. The 
plainer filling of 
the walls of the 
recess is of a 
number of va- 
ried designs of 
cats, one to 
each tile. 

All the wood- 
work is of hon- 
est English oak, 
designed and 
wrought as its 
quality de- 
serves. The 
bedroom doors 
are of a fine old 
local pattern of 
molded boards, 
with hinges and 
latches made to 
suit. The bedrooms af® planned so that 
no bed need face the light, and give the 
impression, as does all the house, of the 
perfection of simple comfort, and that 
most precious quality of restfulness, as 
well as delight to mind and eye, that 
only comes of the right and dignified 
use of good and simple material. It is a 
house that has the true home feeling— 
good to live and die in. The architect 
is Mr. E. L. Lutyens. 
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FLOWER BEDROOMS 


By KATHERINE LA FARGE NORTON 


is, fortunately, within the reach 

of people of moderate means, and 

hence, at the start, has something 
to commend it aside from its novelty. 
As the keynote of a bedroom should be 
simplicity and restfulness, what is more 
appropriate than the flower idea? There 
is a wide field for the exercise of one’s 
individual taste, and even a flat pocket- 
book may be trusted to achieve pleasing 
results. 

In planning for a flower bedroom, one 
must bear in mind not only the favorite 
flower which the room will ultimately 
represent, but the size, outlook, and the 
woodwork must all be taken into consid- 
eration. For a sunny room the sober 
colors are possible, but a dark room de- 
mands light and cheerful treatment. 

In a city house, the bedrooms far too 
often look out upon an expanse of brick 
wall. In one instance a room of this 
kind was considered hopeless, and was 
used for a storeroom until the flower fad 
came to its rescue. 

The owner of the room chose the red 
poppy as a motif. The dark woodwork 
was painted white, and afterward enam- 
eled with the paint which comes for that 
purpose. The floor was covered with a 
white matting, striped with brilliant red, 
and the walls were papered with a cream- 
colored paper over which the scarlet pop- 
pies rioted in splendid confusion. The 
picture-rail was painted white, and the 
ceiling was a faint cream color. 

Dotted Swiss curtains hung at the win- 
dows, tied back with red ribbon. The 
dressing-table and bed had covers of 
cretonne, in green and white stripes, 
overlaid with scarlet poppies, and the 
chairs had cushions of the same useful 
material. The lamp was shaded with a 


g bes new fad for “flower bedrooms” 


silk poppy over its globe, and a cluster 
of giant poppies made of crépe paper lay 
carelessly along the top of the window 
frame. A woven rug of the prevailing 
red completed a charming effect. The 
storeroom is now one of the prettiest “ 
rooms in the house. 

For a room which has a little too much 
sun, especially in the summer-time, noth- 
ing can be more attractive than the 
water-lily idea—green and white, with 
faint touches of yellow. For this, the 
woodwork is to be painted a delicate 
green, not too dark. The wall is papered 
with plain white moiré paper, ending at 
the picture-rail, which is painted to 
match the woodwork, and the ceiling is 
white, tinged ever so faintly with yel- 
low. The floor is covered with dark 
green matting, with small rugs according 
with the color scheme. The window- 
shades are green and the curtains white 
dotted Swiss. The bed and dressing- 
table covers are of white point d’esprit 
over pale green, the edges stitched with 
yellow satin baby ribbon. Unlike the 
poppy room, pictures are needed on the 
walls—water-colors of pond-lilies, land- 
scapes, and prints of a harmonizing char- 
acter, which are framed prettily in narrow 
gilt. A fern room would be equally 
pretty, with the walls green and the 
woodwork white, and with green or white 
ribbon instead of the yellow. In a fern 
room, the pictures should be framed in 
white or in dark oak. 

For a blue room, no flower is so pretty 
as the forget-me-not. Here one may 
use blue and white, with touches of green 
and yellow. A very pretty forget-me- 
not room, which had a south window and 
was intended for a guest-room, was done 
after the following fashion: 

The floor was covered with white mat- 
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ting, figured in green. The rugs were 
white, with green, blue, and yellow 
stripes at the ends. 
white enamel, and the walls were papered 


with the blue moiré paper in an exquisite 


forget-me-not shade. The ceiling wa 


white and the picture-rail was white 


enamel. The curtains were Swiss with th: 
dots blue, tied back with blue ribbon 
The bed cover was of the same material 
laid over a blue lining, and the dressing 
table had a dainty linen cover, embroi 
dered in forget-me-nots. The few pictures 
were in full accord. In this room th: 
bed was brass and the rest of the furniture 
was bird’s-eye maple. 

For a north room, the yellow-and-whit« 
color scheme is most attractive, and a 
charming room recently seen had th: 
yellow rose as its motif. The ceiling was 
low and the picture-rail was removed 
The wall-paper was a rose vine on a crean 
colored ground, which burst into a wil 
derness of yellow roses at the top of th: 
wall. The floor was stained a dark green 
varnished, and waxed. The curtains wer: 
Madras, in green and yellow stripes; th: 
bed was brass, and the rest of the furni 
ture was maple. The bed and dressing 
table covers were point d’esprit laid over 
yellow, the edges stitched with pak 
green baby ribbon. The huge bunch of 
Marechal Neil roses which was given to 
the owner on completion of the room wer 
no prettier than the apartment itself. 

In a pink room, the morning-glory was 
the chosen flower. After a week of 
search the wall-paper was discovered. It 
was a soft cream in color, with a morning 
glory vine delicately laid upon it, which, 
strangely enough, blossomed into pink-and 
white morning-glories at the top of the wall. 
The ceiling was white, tinted with pink, 
and the picture-rail was removed. 

The furniture in this room was all whit 
enamel. The floor was stained green, 
varnished, and waxed. The curtains wer: 
dotted Swiss, with the dots pink; the bed 
and dresser covers were white organdie 
figured with pink morning-glories, laid 
over pink sateen linings. The same color 
scheme might be carried out as effect 
ively with apple-blossoms or pink roses. 


The woodwork was 
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A violet guest-room in a country home 
was perhaps the daintiest of all. The 
woodwork was all white enamel, and the 
furniture corresponded. The walls were 
papered with a delicate green cartridge- 
paper, and there was a border of violets 
in purple and white against a green back- 
ground, the picture-rail being removed. 
The floor was stained dark green, var- 
nished, and waxed. The white woven 
rugs with purple stripes at the ends were 
made to order and were quite the most 
distinctive feature of the room. The cur- 
tains and bed and dresser covers were 
made of white organdie figured with vio- 
lets, over purple India silk. The chairs and 
box couch were upholstered with a violet- 
and-white cretonne, and one was quite 
prepared for the delicate scent of orris 
which pervaded the room. 

By varying the border and the organdie, 
a heliotrope room would be equally 
charming. 

A girl who wanted a flower bedroom, 
but who had very little money, ruefully 
contemplated her possessions. The wood- 
work in her room was black walnut, for 
it was an old house, but it was in good 
condition. Through two south windows 
the sunlight streamed all the year round; 
but her old-fashioned black-walnut bed 
and dresser seemed hideously ugly, until 
the bright idea came to her. 

The floor was filled, stained walnut, 
varnished, and waxed. The old brown 
carpet was woven into two rugs, with 
yellow borders at each end. A clear, 
strong, yellow cartridge-paper gave her the 
color she needed on the walls, and the 
skilful fingers of an artist friend painted 
a frieze of black-eyed Susans above the 
black-walnut picture-rail. 

She bought dotted Swiss and yellow 
cambriec until her family thought her 
crazy, and then the patient fingers went to 
work. She made her dotted Swiss cur- 
tains, edging the ruffles with yellow satin 
ribbon half an inch wide, and tied them 
back with yellow ribbon. She made bed 
and dresser covers of the Swiss, with yel- 
low cambric underneath, and then set 
herself to embroidering. At regular inter- 
vals, a dot was covered with dark brown 
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embroidery silk, and a dozen yellow 
petals, made with double thread, radiated 
from it. It was tedious work, but the 
result was charming. 

The portiére which separated the room 
from the closet was an inspiration. It 
was made of dark green burlap, lined 
with sateen. A band of mercerized sateen, 
a little darker than the burlap and about 
eight inches wide, was stitched on the 
curtain about a foot from the bottom. 
She bought some brown broadcloth and 
some white broadcloth, which was dyed 
yellow at home. Making a pattern for 
the petals, she cut the yellow broadcloth 
into them and made disks of the brown 
for centers. With the aid of her glue-pot, 
a hot iron, and infinite patience, she made 
a row of black-eyed Susans, four inches 
in diameter, across the green sateen band. 
A little later, she achieved a box couch, 
upholstered in brown denim broadly 
striped with yellow, and made a chair 
cushion to match. Brown, yellow, and 
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dark green cushions, principally in solid 
colors, made the box couch a delightful 
lounging-place, and added the finishing 
touch to a very charming room. 

The above descriptions are, of course, 
only examples, for almost any flower can 
be appropriately chosen for a bedroom, 
and there is a wide opportunity for the 
exercise of individual taste. Floors, walls, 
and fittings can be varied as seems appro- 
priate, remembering always that any 
color which is introduced in a room must 
occur at least three times if the room is 
to be artistic. Dark green floors, either 
stained or covered with matting, burlap, 
or ingrain carpet, will be found most satis- 
factory in these flower rooms, as a rule. 
In season, a bunch of the chosen flowers 
is a charming addition to the apart- 
ment, and in winter it is allowable to de- 
ceive the senses with a few drops of the 
essential oil of the fragrant flowers dropped 
into a bowl of hot water and left in the 
room until the expected guest arrives. 
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By C. J. CORNISH 


HE Dutch were among the earliest 

| people to secure anything like 
domestic comfort on a moderate 

scale. They were the first to make 

home life agreeable, as we understand it. 
While other country houses were cold and 
stony, the merchants and citizens of the 
Netherlands (whether in town or country 
did not matter, for in the Low Countries 
they were seldom far from a town of some 
sort) built good houses, furnished them 
richly, and lived at home, while their 
wives were immensely proud of their 
housekeeping, and saw that everything 
was as neat as a new pin. This pride in 
the house led first to portraits being 
painted of the owners in their houses, 
such as the wonderful Van Eyck at the 
National Gallery, showing an elderly 
merchant and his wife in their exquis- 


itely furnished room, and then to pictures 
of what would here be called “domestic 
interest ’”’—subjects like those which Sir 
David Wilkie painted, though generally 
far more elaborate qua interior and filling, 
and with rather less refinement of feeling. 
We except the wonderful picture by 
Nicolas Maas at Amsterdam, of the old 
woman saying her grace alone before her 
loaf of bread, one of the most pathetic 
paintings, as well as one of the best, in 
the world. Teniers simply outshone all 
his contemporaries in what was then the 
popular style of art. His painting was 
that of a master in execution, and he 
rapidly became rich andfamous. He also, 
like Rembrandt, has left us pictures of 
himself in his home life, and being very 
simple—and shall we say rather a ééle 
monté?#—he has given us in one of his very 
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best paintings a picture of himself, in 
his smartest clothes, with a hawk on 
his fist, and “ quite the gentleman,” stand- 
ing in his kitchen receiving the pur 
veyors of all. kinds of victuals, while in 
the background are his cooks getting 
ready the good things for a big feed in the 
evening. This kitchen picture by a really 
great painter, in which he chose to be 
absolutely photographic, is of great in 
terest. We must frankly say that it is 
in some respects very vivid, for he is abl 
to put in all the life and movements of this 
the real focus of household activity, on 
the management of which the stamina 
of the rest largely depends. The picture 
was painted in the year 1646, for that is 
the date on the caricature nailed above 
the mantelpiece, a picture which looks 
very like a burlesque of the Emperor 
Maximilian, though the date makes it 
improbable. The room itself, which is 
partly kitchen and partly a big kind 
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of larder and scullery divided from it by 
a wooden partition, is as empty and bare 
as most of the oldest kitchens were, which 
were purely cooking-places, and not 
dwelling-rooms as well. There is nothing 
to sit upon, not even a bench, and only 
one small table in each. But there is a 
huge fireplace, at which a row of geese, 
another of ducks, and a third of teal are 
roasting, and on a notched pot-rack hangs 
the soup-kettle. Apparently Teniers was 
going to give a country dinner, entirely 
of game, wild-fowl, and fish, possibly to 
a set of country gentlemen or sports- 
men, his neighbors; or more likely to the 
members of a hawking club, which would 
account for his appearance in full cos- 
tume in the picture, with the hawk on 
his fist, and the bag holding the lure, 
meat, ete., by his side. He evidently 


was not much of a sportsman, for the 
falcon is the only thing badly drawn in the 
Brussels sprouts, of which 


whole picture. 





A DUTCH KITCHEN 
From the Painting by Teniers 
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“LA BELLE DORMEUSE 


a woman is pouring out a bushelful, are 
going to be the vegetable, and with wild 
duck or goose a very good vegetable too. 
There is a wine cooler by his side, with a 
bottle of Hollands and another of liqueur 
in it, probably for his personal refresh- 
ment. 

Apparently the fish is “rather late,” 
as some of it is only just being brought 
in; but to any one who knows Holland it 
is a very interesting study, as is the poultry 
in front. The kinds of fish are just those 
which would be got together for a big 
feed at The Hague to-day, absolutely 
fresh from the North Sea, or from the 
rivers. The sturgeon on the left would 
be a rarity then, as now. But the cod, 
which an old fisherman is just bringing in, 
and for catching which he is being pre- 
sented to Teniers by the head cook, the 
turbot. eels, and dabs, are genuine Dutch 
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coast fish. The angler fish was evidently 
looked upon as a curiosity then, as now, 
for a dried one is hung from the kitchen 
ceiling. The small birds on a stick are 
a regular Dutch delicacy. They are 
“vinkies,”’ i. e., finches, chaffinches, green- 
finches, and other small birds, caught on 
flat places in the sand dunes on their 
autumn migration. These places are set 
with clap-nets and call-birds, and thou- 
sands of “vinkies”-are caught every 
autumn. These are roasted, and put 
round pheasants or turkeys as a garnish. 
The joint lying next them is probably a 
haunch of roebuck. Ostend rabbits were 
evidently famous then, for those hanging 
from the meat-rack are tame rabbits. 
Kitchens on a lesser scale were con- 
stantly painted, either to show their skill 
in genre art, or to put in some little moral, 
such as that of “La Belle Dormeuse.” This 
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A DUTCH INTERIOR 


From the Painting by Gerard Dow 


‘“*THE SWAN PIE ” 
From the Painting by Teniers 


subject is always being repro- 
duced. The room, though sub- 
stantially built, is very rough. 
Few other kitchens of the same 
calibre (for the sleeping beauty 
is expensively dressed) would be 
so bare. The wooden tub of 
water would scarcely be seen in 
a modern cottage, unless it were 
to wash the vegetables in. The 
room is, in fact, little better 
than a scullery. 

Far different is the setting 
of “The Swan Pie.” This is 
another of Teniers’ paintings. 
and marks what is evidently 
one of the great culinary tri- 
umphs of the day. The lady 
of the house, though peeling 
a turnip, with her little boy 
beside her, sits in a chair up- 
holstered with Utrecht velvet, 
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and is evidently sitting for her portrait— 
in fact, the pie, the lady, and the boy 
are the three principal figures. There 
is to be another great feast, but not all 
game and wild-fowl this time, for joints 
of mutton are on the bottom spit. 
Teniers’ “feeling” for kitchens is good, 
and does him credit. Another picture 
has an element of “make up,” though it 
is one of Gerard Dow’s most finished 
works. The room in which the nice- 
looking married lady is sitting sewing a 
piece of satin is clearly not a kitchen. It 
has costly fittings and furniture, curtains, 
and pillars. The game, fish, and vege- 
tables are evidently “properties” intro- 


duced because the artist was an adept at 
painting them, just as he was at painting 
the brass chandelier and the sword in 
another part of the room. But the 
picture is a very pleasant domestic scene. 
The Dutch mother, young and pretty, 
though her hair is pulled back in a most 
unbecoming way, is a very pleasing figure 
and most exquisitely painted. Some cook- 
ing of a light kind is going on in the next 
room, in which an old woman attends to 
the pot au feu. The picture shows that 
splendor was combined with simplicity of 
life in the Hollanders’ homes. They knew 
how to be comfortable, and they had an 
instinct for the picturesque. 








SOME OLD-TIME WOODENWARE 


By MARTHA ROCKEE FLINT 


HERE is a subtle fascination in 
wood, mere wood untouched by 
the graver’s tool. It appeals to 
many senses. Whether by the 
pervasive incense of sandalwood, the 
tonic fumes of burning pine, the delicate 
odor of fresh chips beside the fallen tree, 
or by its exquisite gradations of tint 
and shade, satiny sheen or velvet softness 
of tone, in fragrance, color, and texture, 
mere wood has a distinctive charm. 
Wood, in a generic sense, is a term as 
comprehensive as it is simple. Used 
figuratively as the type of stolidity, it 
nevertheless connotes some of the most 
beautiful phases of nature and fairest 
products of art. 

A bit of curled bark, or a smooth sheet 
thereof, was perhaps the first cup and 
platter of primitive usage. Wooden- 
ware is the homely name now including 
only some of the coarser utensils of the 
household. Time was when it ranked 
higher, and the refinements of art were 
spent upon wooden cups and plates. The 
mazer, “a great cuppe, brode and deepe,” 
was the most noteworthy of these old 


drinking-vessels. Originally but a hol- 
lowed knot in root or trunk of the maple- 
tree (Ic. mésurr), whence it took its name, 
many cunning devices were lavished upon 
it, until it became 
“A mazer y-wrought of the maplewood, 
Wherein is enchased many a fayre sight 


Of bears and tygers that maken fiers warre 
Entrayted with a wanton yoy twine.” 


The name remained, even when made 
of metal, as usually were its diminutives, 
the little porringers called mazerins, 
which were at least as old as Chaucer’s 
day, for was not Sir Thopas so served? 


“They fet him first the swete win 
And mede eke in a maselin.” 


The young John Evelyn saw “in the 
wardrobe” of the Palazzo Farnese “ma- 
zers of beaten and solid gold, set with 
diamonds and rubies and emeralds.” 
Essentially the same thing, but of Celtic 
origin, was the mether, a three-handled 
cup for drinking mead, cut from a single 
block of wood. They were often highly 
polished, incised with erude arabesques, 
or enriched with precious metals and 
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stones. The Dunvegan cup, preserved i 


the South Kensington 


Museum, is 


yew wood, with mountings of rudely) 


hammered silver. 

The quaighs (Gael. 
of small staves hooped together, ofté 
with silver, or from woods of contrastil 
colors, skilfully dovetailed. 
was very general in Scotland, where th 
were held to be the only fitting cup fi 
the mountain-dew. “Whisky in glass 
a gem set in brass.” Many histor 
quaighs were preserved. Sir Walter Sco 
cherished one which had traveled throu 
the Highlands in the canteen of Prin 
Charlie. They were made in various siz 
of any fine-grained wood. In a symp 
sium at Buchanan Lodge, North indicat 
among his treasures that “bit of bo: 
wood,” that “chip of yew,” and ol 
made from the rooftree of Allan Ramsay 
cottage, while the Shepherd inquires en 
cerning the “Meikle black ane,” 
“yellow-faced burly fellow,” and 
“queer-looking little gentleman.” 

A Sloane manuscript of the fourteer 
century ends its receipt for a Tansa 
cake, given in archaic verse, with tl 
order to serve it on “platere of tre 
“Treen trenchers,”’ which preceded plat 
of earthenware, were then the news 
fashion, and had 
place of the earlier trenchers (Fr. tranch 
a slice), or thick slices of bread, which c 
tinued to be used for at least two cé 
turies longer. The word reveals mu 
of interest in ancient usage. The “tre 
cher-brede”” was made either of tl 
“meale as it cummythe from the miln 


or of the ordinary loaf when stale, “four 
day brede” being thus appointed. It 4 


further set forth in more than one ol 
manual, that the pantler must have thr: 
“knyffes kene,” to chop loaves, to pa 


them, and to smooth the trenchers. Stil 


later, in 1577, The Boke of Nurture 
Schoole of Gode Manners, 
one Hugh Rhodes, of the “ Kinges Chay 


pell,”’ in explaining the proper servicé 


for a lord’s table, gives these directions 
the pantler : 


cuack) were mad 


Their us 


in no degree taken th 


compiled by 
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See your bread be chopped and as ape Lay 
every man a trencher, a napkyn an 

Have voiders ready to avoyd the oh they 
doe leave on their Trenchours. 

The Trenchours, voyd them once or twyse, 
specially when they are wet, and gyve them 


cleane. 

The trencher-bread was then given to 
the poor always in waiting about hall 
and: castle. Soon after this, we read of 
wooden trenchers and cups served to the 
queen and her immediate attendants; 
but fashions changed rapidly, and we 
find Mr. Pepys complaining bitterly of a 
Lord Mayor’s feast at Guildhall, where 
it was “very unpleasing that we had no 
napkins nor change of trenchers, and 
drank out of earthen pitchers and wooden 
dishes. ”’ 

So was passing the day of treen trench- 
ers. In our own country, woodenware has 
never been of high estate. Save the nog- 
gins, two-handled bowls, and the trench- 
ers of New England, made of the white 
wood of poplar and tulip tree, and, 
indirectly, the keelers in which a lady 
might, on the table, wash her Canton 
cups, there was in America little table- 
ware of wood. It was set aside for the 
uses of kitchen and cellar. Great wooden 
bowls, which the Indians hollowed out of 
maple knots, and in our earliest settle- 
ments possibly the central dish on the 
daily board, were soon relegated to the 
chopping-knife and the _ butter-ladle. 
Pails and tubs, of many sizes and shapes, 
and casks for the storing of salted meats, 
of cider and vinegar, were in constant use, 
and the need thereof made the cooper, 
or tumelor, as old Josselyn calls him, the 
“best welcome” of craftsmen. Such 
things do not go out of fashion, but in the 
renaissance of a just appreciation of the 
old, is there not a chance for the revival of 
the higher uses of wood? In the tiger- 
wood, which gives the somber richness of 
the Rookwood coloring, may there not 
be carved great loving-cups more pre- 
cious than with the sheen of silver? The 
material which has preserved the delicate 
skill of Gibbons may well appeal to 
younger artists. 




















THE MORRIS ROOM, ARRANGED BY MR. TWYMAN 


A WILLIAM MORRIS ROOM 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


ORRIS paper on the walls, Mor- 
M ris textiles used in floor cover- 

ings, upholstery, and hangings, 

furniture from Morris’s own 
workshop, supplemented by a few pieces 
of the eighteenth-century mahogany he 
loved and brought into use once more, 
metal-work, pottery, glass, by his com- 
panions and associates—theavhele brought 
together and given its proper setting by a 
lifelong disciple, who had himself watched 
many of the weaves run off the looms of 
Merton Abbey, and knew the great Eng- 
lish artist before his fame had reached 
across the ocean. 


And what is the result? A room full of 
rich, warm color—what the artist means 
by “color,” which is a very different 
thing from “colors.” For though hues, 
shapes, and textures are almost as numer- 
ous as in the world outdoors, yet they, 
too, are harmonized to a rich union in 
diversity. The one possible criticism 
might be that too many objects have 
been gathered into a restricted space, and 
that is a blemish to be grateful for, seeing 
the opportunity afforded to study many of 
Morris’s choicest productions, which are 
the personal property of Mr. Joseph Twy- 
man. 


car he eb ae tlmaiaten te eaey of the Tobey Furniture Company, Chicago, in furnishing the material 

















4 CORNER OI ORRIS ROOM 


The; woodwork throughout is stain painted by the same hand (Miss Lily 
green and the ceiling is beamed. TI] [wyman’s) shows the same convention- 
wall is papered to about six feet, ir alized roses, suggesting Tudor armorial 
diaper of small, bluish green tiles; se] bearings, with the motto, “ Reverence for 
rated from this by a flat molding is the life of man upon the earth.” On 
three-foot band of Morris’s famous aca ither side of the mantel is a stained glass 
thus pattern, those large, curling, green window by Burne-Jones, St. Margaret in 
and brown leaves, which, simple as you robes of luscious red, and St. Cecilia gar- 
see them, required thirty-two blocks in mented in blue of an equally pure, lovely 
the printing. A feature of the room tone. The fireplace proper is in Morris 
the fireplace on a dais. Another feature tiles with tall andirons in the guise of cop- 
is, that instead of hiding away the nec: per sunflowers. Before it lies a hand- 
sary evil of closets, four good-sized cuy woven Hammersmith rug, and the rest of 
boards are boldly built out into the room, the space on the dais is occupied by built- 
breaking its length agreeably, and having in settles upholstered in green-stamped 
doors which are long panels of flowers Utrecht velvet. “ 
framed in green wood. There is the ros In the opposite corner of the room, 
somewhat conventionalized, the thistle under the casement windows, is a larger 
on a golden ground, and the lily. settle upholstered in a magnificent red 
» Over the mantelpiece a square panel velvet brocade of a sixteenth-century 














A WILLIAM 


MORRIS ROOM 


LOOKING DOWN THE ROOM 


actually turned. Can you not see people 
who call themselves the great English- 
man’s disciples holding up their hands in 
horror? They forget that turning is one 
of the most direct, one of the most an- 


cient and honorable of handicrafts. Good 
technical schools offer as many or more 
prizes for proficiency in it as in wood- 
carving. In fact,,the latter has been 
fairly imitated by the wood-pulp process, 
but it is difficult to make a machine that 
can imitate interesting hand-turning. 

At all events, Morris used it in this chair. 
Some of the others are Hepplewhite or 
Sheraton shapes in mahogany, well rubbed 
down, with coverings in the master’s own 
lovely and enduring textiles. A big Hep- 
plewhite cozy-chair in one corner is cov- 
ered with a charming brocade in old-pink 


velvet, that glows out rosy against the 
blue-and-green woolen curtains behind. 
As for the Morris tables, any one with an 
eye would. be lost in admiration of them. 
There is a vase or two, holding a few 
chrysanthemums, some Kelmscott books, 
and in one place a delicious little four- 
legged brass lamp that straddles about 
with a quaintly independent air as if it 
might at any minute walk off about its 
own private business, like the lamps and 
pitchers in fairy tales. ,.On the mantel- 
shelf and over the doors are a few fine 
pieces of pottery by De Morgan or Lewis 
Day. On taking one down, even un- 
derneath is found a beautiful bit of 
ornament. 

That is, indeed, the true Morris spirit: 
self-respect, love of one’s work, thorough- 

















A ROSE PANEL 
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ONE OF THE LILY DOORS TO A CUPBOARI 








By Miss Twyman 


Designed and painted by Miss Louise Twyman 


THE THISTLE PANELS 
By Miss Twyman 
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MERRIMAC POTTERY 


ness in carrying it out in parts seen or 
unseen. As for the furniture and hang- 
ings which make this little gathering a 
remarkable exposition of Morris’s pro- 
ductions, nothing better can be said than 
the words used by Aymer Vallence: 
“Though other designs should wax old 
and perish with the transient phase and 
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fashions whose reflections they are, there 
is no danger of these, at any rate, ever 
becoming antiquated or failing to ful- 
fil the desire for permanent beauty; and 
that just because they bear no label of 
place or period, but have in themselves life 
that is free and independent of every change 
of time and circumstance.” 














AN EXHIBIT OF MERRIMAC POTTERY 


MERRIMAC POTTERY 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


the attainment of meritorious and 

distinctive products is a work of 

years. No exception to this is 
Merrimac Pottery, now being made in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, by Mr. T. 
S. Nickerson, the result of many years 
of experiment and study. 


TT history of potteries shows that 


a - ee ee 


During a residence in England, some 
years ago, he engaged in a series of ex- 
periments in glazes with Sir William 
Crookes. He continued his experiments 
in his home at Newb rt, and later, 
in 1897, established the Merrimac Ceram- 
ic Company. Some excellent tile and 
glazed work was produced, and then Mr. 
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TYPICAI 


Nickerson turned his attention entirel 
to decorative and glazed pottery. 

M He was one of the first contributors to 
the exhibition rooms of the Boston Society 
of Arts and Crafts. It is of interest to 
note, in this connection, the practical 
workings of the jury system which has 
been adopted by the society. All ex 
amples of craftsmenship which are offered 
to the society are first submitted to the 
judgment of a jury, which is composed 
of some of the eminent art critics and 


p 
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master craftsmen who are included in the 
membership of the society. If the work 
submitted is approved, it is placed on 
sale in the society rooms if desired. If 
it is not approved, the craftsman is given 
a criticism of his work, so that if possible 
it can be made to conform to the stan- 
dards of the society. 

The jury found much. to commend in 
Merrimac Pottery. 

In contrast with many of the American 
potteries, whose products can be recog- 
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A CABINET WITH MERRIMAC POTTERY 
nized at once by some distinctive color 
or glaze, Mr. Nickerson’s work shows a 
wide range of colorings and glazes. 
Nearly all of the larger vases and bowl- 
shaped pieces are in greens, while some of 


the smaller vases and decorative pieces 
are in beautiful metallic lusters, dull 
yellows, and gray tones. 

Nearly all of the forms are in simple 
shapes of marked utility. Many of the 
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used for lamp 
bodies. The dark 
green and brown 
pieces are fitted 
with fonts, the 
metal being colored 
in dull green or 
bronze to harmo- 
nize with the color 
of the pottery. The 
lamp is then com- 
pleted with a Jap- 
anese shade or glass 
globe, as may be 
preferred. 

Mr. Nickerson’s 
work has attracted 
the attention of the 
instructors in many 
schools of design 
and in the public 
schools, and many 
pieces have been 
purchased as mod 
els for the pupils 
of these institu- 
tions. The Guild of 
Handicraft in Lon- 
don, England, has 
found some unique 


and creditable features in the Merrimas 
Pottery, and has manifested a prompt 
ness in recognizing its substantial merit 


Potters rarely 
imitate or copy one 
another, and:'we 
therefore meet 
more frequently 
with original work 
in pottery than in 
any other handi- 
craft. As a Boston 
paper lately said in 
an article on the 
Merrimac Pottery: 

“The hope of 
New England lies in 
just such work— 
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approved shapes have large and varying 
lengths of necks suited to use with c 
flowers and foliage. i 
good weight and strong. 

Some of the larger shapes are being 


The pottery is in 
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work of positively artistic character, 


which shall be regarded as standard all 
the country over, and which shall have 
some of the personality of the artisan in 
it. That was the dream of William Mor- 








A FLOWER 





RANGEMENT 





ris and John Rus- 
kin, and it is the 
spirit in which the 
arts and crafts so- 
ciety has been or- 
ganized.” 

As is the frequent 
experience of all 
potters, many of 
the beautiful re- 
sults in colors and 
textures obtained 
by Mr. Nickerson 
were unexpected, 
and the examples 
of brownish red like 
some of the oldest 
Japanese pieces, 
the dull blacks like 
the costly Chinese 
vases, and the dull 
rose-colored lusters 
are at once picked 
up by collectors for 
their cabinets. 
Among the latest 
products are a very 
soft light yellow 
and a darker 
orange, unlike any 


other enamels produced in this country. 
Recently the manufacture of garden 


pottery 
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added to the other 


products of the 
pottery. Many of 
the shapes are pat- 
terned after severe 
Greek forms, while 
a few of the larger 
ones have modeled 
decorations of fes- 
toons, rosettes, and 
satyrs’ heads, 
closely resembling 
the old and modern 
Italian pottery—a 
pleasing decorative 
addition. 
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FRAMING AND HANGING OF 
PICTURES 


By HARVEY PEAKE 


HE framing and hanging of pic- 
tures has become an art second 
only to the making of the pictures 
themselves. All the strength and 

grandeur, or all the delicacy and beauty 
of a picture, may be entirely lost by an 
inharmonious frame, or by such a place 
upon the wall as will render it entirely out 
of keeping with its surroundings. 

As pictures are the most important 
individual decoration of a room, and fur- 
niture, carpets, and hangings are of lesser 
value, in a decorative sense, it- naturally 
follows that the latter become settings, 
for the purpose of emphasizing, or 
bringing out in the best possible man- 
ner, the more important objects—the pic- 
tures. They are, to use a painter’s term, 
the “high lights” of a room, everything 
else in the room leading up to them. An 
entire room sometimes becomes, in this 
way, the frame for a single picture. 

.,A short time since we would have paid 
little or no attention to these things, but 
as we become better acquainted with the 
various refining phases of art, we 
naturally pay more attention to har- 
mony and the eternal fitness of things. 
We have learned to keep the fruit 
pictures and still-life studies of oysters 
and game out of our drawing-rooms 
and libraries, the Madonnas and St. 
Cecilias out of our ball-rooms, and por- 
traits out of our churches. 

We have also learned that delicacy and 
beauty are essential in the decorations of 
our sleeping apartments. It would be 
interesting to know the whereabouts 
of the pictorial nightmares that did 
yeoman service on bedroom walls a 
few years since as_ sleep-destroyers 


and nerve-wrackers. There were the 
“Last Hours of John Bunyan,” “The 
Early Christian Martyr,” “The Assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln,” and another 
funereal horror in black and white, 
that was designated “A Memorial,” and 
in which crépe costumes, a heavily bor- 
dered handkerchief, weeping-willows, and 
tombstones made up the essential parts, 
In hanging pictures, a study of sur- 
roundings is of most importance. Colors 
in harmony with the pictures should 
predominate in the furnishings, and 
should be in such subdued tones as 
will, like good children, not insist on 
being seen or heard until called upon. 
Above all, care should be taken as to 
wall coverings. Avoid large-patterned 
papers, and papers with any pattern at all, 
if possible. The plain-colored cartridge- 
papers in rather dark half-tones of terra- 
cotta, sage, or gray-blue are the best pos- 
sible backgrounds for pictures of any 
kind, marbles, or bric--brac. 
Picture-rails and wire for the suspen- 
sion of pictures are, of course, a neces- 
sity. The walls of a room should never 
be crowded (this excepts galleries of pic- 
tures), and as nearly as possible, all pic- 
tures should be placed on a level with the 
eye, or, as artists know it, “on the line.” 
This will emphasize the purpose of pic- 
tures, viz., instruction and pleasure. 
Don’t hang inharmonious pictures to- 
gether. See that the pink-and-white 
water-color ballet-girl is kept away from 
the vicinity of the saintly Cecilia. The 
latter is belittled by the former, and the 
ballet-girl, dainty and excellently painted 
though she may be, loses all of her spright- 
liness in the company of such purity and 
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spiritual beauty. Though each is a gem 
in its individual way, they clash when 


brought together, and both are losers 
thereby. In the same way avoid the mix- 
ing up of paintings, drawings, etchings, 


and miscellaneous bric-a-brac. The quiet, 
refined lines of an etching have no chance 


whatever in the company of a brill 
many-colored painting, and a pen¢ 
ink drawing, no matter how pure and 
clear its lines, would pass wholly un- 
noticed in the brilliant but overwhelming 
society of a Benares plaque of beaten brass. 
Do not hang highly glazed pictures or 
pictures under glass opposite a wit ’ 
for there is, under such conditions, an un- 
avoidable glare upon them that renders 
them meaningless and purposeless. 


The framing of pictures is so much a 
matter of individual taste that it is well- 
nigh impossible to make a set of law it 


will apply in all instances. The following 
general suggestions, however, are of suffi- 
cient breadth to cover most cases. 

Oil-paintings, highly colored prints, and 
bright or very dark water-colors are, as a 
rule, framed in very rich frames of brass 
or gilt. Prints, etchings, engravings, 
photographs, and black-and-white work 
generally are framed in black, white, or 
natural wood; pastels, light water-colors, 
colored prints, etc., in white, silver, gold, 
or some delicate combination of thes 

An oil-painting, by its very richness 
and wealth of color, demands an elaborate 
setting, and for this nothing is so effective 

l 


as gold. To this is sometimes added a 
plush-lined shadow box, that serves the 
double purpose of giving depth and tone 


to the picture, and intensifying the bril- 
liance of picture and frame. 
Black-and-white pictures naturally re- 


quire unobtrusive frames. As there is 
no color or richness in their make-up, and 
their beauty depends almost wholly upon 
purity and correctness of line, or the clever 
massing of white, black, and the various 
tones of gray, it follows as a matter of 


course that frames of similar colors are 
best. Gold frames overshadow pictures 


of this kind. Brown etchings, chalk 
drawings, and sepia washes are beautiful 
when surrounded by broad, smooth frames 
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of natural oak in light golden brown 
tints. Holly and white woods are also in 
extremely good taste when used for fram- 
ing light and delicate work in black and 
white. 

White enamel is, generally speaking, in 
better taste on iron beds than upon pic- 
ture-frames. Yet neverthelesss, many 
very beautiful frames for the more dainty 
pictures are of white enamel, and it 
seems a particularly harmonious setting 
for water-colors when combined with 
gold. Water-colors and kindred pictures, 
however, lend themselves to a greater 
variety of frames than pictures of any 
other class. By their daintiness they 
plead for similar surroundings. So nov- 
elty frames and mats of almost any 
harmonious kind are not out of place in 
this connection, if care be taken to keep 
them light, bright, and dainty. Natural 
wood or other dark frames are not suited 
to work of this kind, and heavy frames 
are like a huge hat on a small woman, 
overwhelming. 

When mats are used upon pictures 
sreat care should be taken to insure their 
perfect harmony. Often things of this 
kind are pretty without being in good 
taste, and pictures are so permanent, so 
lasting, and so constantly before us that 
it is a great pity to make a mistake 
through haste or ignorance. 

Black-and-white pictures should never 
be mounted in highly colored mats, 
black, white, or gray being the only ap- 
propriate tint. Photographs are no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

There are many very artistic ways of 
mounting pictures besides framing them. 
Squares of dark mat board make excel- 
lent backgrounds for photographs, sil- 
houettes, and pictures of minor value. 
Passe-partout also makes a good tempo- 
rary frame. 

It must be understood that there are 
many exceptions to these rules. Indi- 
vidual taste, surroundings, and many 
other things have their influence. But by 
the exercise of a little common sense, and 
with these suggestions as a basis on 
which to work, regrettable mistakes will 
be avoided. 
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DOMESTIC CUSTOMS IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By RANDOLPH I. GEARE 


MID all the luxury of a modern 
home, it is hard to realize how our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors lived in 
what now would seem a condition 

of utter discomfort. Comfort was, how- 
ever, gradually evolved, and the present 
article deals with the time when a refined 
condition of domestic life was first be- 
ginning to assert itself. In this connec- 
tion, it must be remembered that during 
the Middle Ages in England there was 
a general revolution in society. A new 
class had lately sprung into existence. 
Feudalism had been destroyed, and the 
middle and lower elements of the popula- 
tion were rising. With their social better- 
ment came an improvement both in house 
construction and interior arrangement. 
Narrow streets were still the order of the 
day—sadly out of keeping with our 
modern ideas of sanitary requirements, 
while the houses were chiefly of the 
“half-timber”’ kind, some of which had 
the lower story of stone, and those above, 
each projecting over the one below, con- 
sisted of a timber framework filled in 
with bricks. It was a picturesque fashion, 
but it did not provide sunshine and air. 
The rooms were usually small and 
dark. The hall was the principal public 
apartment, and remained the only part 
of the house unaffected by the growing 
taste for domestic privacy. The general 
arrangement of this very important part 
of the house is made apparent to us in 
such pictures as that of the “Hundred 
Men’s Hall” at St. Cross, near Winchester. 
As the hall was the usual scene of domestic 
festivities, it was considered necessary to 
have a gallery for musicians. Sometimes 
this gallery occupied two sides, though 


usually it was placed at one end, opposite 
the dais. In large halls the fireplace was 
still in the middle, where there was con- 
structed a low platform of stone, of a kind 
that may be seen in an old cut represent- 
ing the fireplace in the great hall at 
Penshurst, Kent. Large iron dogs, or 
andirons, supported the logs. In some 
parts of England they were called “cob- 
irons.’”’ A group of ornamental fire-irons 
of the sixteenth century is most interest- 
ing. Often an implement placed beneath 
the fire-dog was used for moving logs. 

The walls of the hall were usually fur- 
nished with tapestry, and in the middle 
was a table with a bench on each side. 
There was also a cupboard, or “hutch,” 
with side tables, one or two chairs, and 
perhaps a “settle.” Chairs were still 
comparatively rare. Buffet stools were 
generally provided, and these commonly 
had a hole through the middle for lifting 
them. 

After the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, tables with leaves were frequently 
used. An example of these, once used 
at Flaxton Hall in Suffolk, is here shown, 
the table being folded up. When desired 
for use, the legs were pulled out, and the 
one to the right fitted into the lion’s 
mouth, being secured by the pin beside it. 

The lighting of the hall at night was 
often a matter of considerable difficulty, 
especially in large houses. A few candles 
were insufficient, and torches were often 
used instead. Sometimes a small port- 
able fireplace, filled with combustibles, 
was suspended from the top of a pole, 
for greater convenience in moving it 
about. This was called a “cresset,” or 
night-lamp. If this was not enough, 
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candlesticks were fixed on a frame to the 
walls around the hall. This frame worked 
on a pivot, so that it could be set against 
the wall when not in use. 

In enumerating the articles of furni- 
ture in an ancient hall, mention should 
be made of the arms, which were usually 
displayed there, especially in the estab 
lishments which had a number of men 
in attendance. These followers looked to 
the master of the house to provide them 
with weapons in case of necessity. 

At a dinner party in the seventeenth 
century, the dining-hall itself was meagerly 
furnished, but the good humor that pre- 
vailed was an excellent substitute. A 
dinner party in the Tudor period has 
been thus described: “When a feast is 
made ready, the table is covered with 
a carpet and a table-cloth by the 
waiters, who besides lay the trenchers, 
spoons, knives, with little forks, table- 
napkins, bread, with a salt-sellar. Messes 
are brought on platters, pie on a plate. 
The guests, being brought in by the 
host, wash their hands out of a laver, or 
ewer, over a hand basin, or bowl, and 
wipe them with a hand towel; then they 
sit at the table on chairs. The carver 
breaketh up the good cheer, and divideth 
it. Saucers are set amongst roste-meat 
in sawsers. ‘The butler filleth strong wine 
out of a cruse, or wine-pot, or flagon, 
into cups, or glasses, which stand on a 
cupboard, and he reacheth them to the 
master of the feast, who drinketh to his 
guests.” 

One “salt-sellar” only was provided, 
and this was placed half-way down the 
table. 

The more distinguished guests wer 
placed “above the salt,’ while the othe 
half of the table was assigned to inferior 
and dependents. ‘Thus it was said of one 
who treated his inferiors with scorn, 
“He never drinks below the salt,’ i. e., 
never exchanges civilities with those who 
sit at the lower end of the table. 

The regular order of dinner consisted 
of three courses. Substantial joints were 
not put on the table, but there was a large 
variety of “made” dishes, most of which 
were eaten with a spoon. 
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Guests were divided into fours, called 
“‘messes,’’ each of which was served by 
one attendant. This is the origin of the 
present term in use in the army and navy. 

Drinking at dinner was a matter of 
much formality. Each person rose in 
turn, named some absent person whom he 
particularly desired to toast, and drained 
his cup. A book on English customs, 
published in 1623, says: “He that begins 
the health first, uncovering his head, he 
takes a full cup in his hand, and setting 
his countenance with a grave aspect, he 
begins to breathe out the name, perad- 
venture, of some honorable person, whose 
health is drunk to, and he that pledges 
must likewise off with his cap, kiss his 
fingers, and bow himself in sign of a 
reverent acceptance. When the leader 
sees his follower thus prepared, he sups 
up his ‘broth,’ turns the bottom of the 
cup upward, and in ostentation of his 
dexterity, gives the cup a phillip to make 
it ery ‘twango.’ The cup being newly 
replenished to the breadth of a hair, he 
that is the pledger must now begin his 
part, and thus it goes round throughout 
the whole company.” 

In order to ascertain that each person 
had fairly drunk off his cup, in turning it 
up he had to pour any that was left, on 
his nail, and if there was too much to re- 
main as a drop on the nail without 
running off, he was made to drink his 
cupful again. This was called “drinking 
on the nail,” for which the Latin phrase 
“supernagulum,” or “supernaculum,” 
was invented. It is easy to see how this 
custom led to the excessive drinking for 
which those days were so conspicuous. 

The parlor of the sixteenth century 
was often used in cities for a dining-room, 
but in the country it not infrequently 
served the double purpose of a storeroom 
and bedroom. Thus, the parlor of Mar- 
garet Cotton contained “one inner bed 
of wainscot, a stand, a bed, a presser of 
wainseot. three chests, a Dantzic coffer, 
tallow candle and wood dishes, a feather- 
bed, a volster and a ‘cod’ (pillow), two 
coverlets, two happgings (coarse cover- 
lets), three blankets, three ‘cods,’ with 
an old mattress, five cushions, a steel cap 
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and a covering, a tin bottle, a cap-case 
with a lock.” 

Another parlor in a gentleman’s house 
(1567) contained one trundle-bed, a 
feather-bed, two coverlets, a bolster, two 
blankets, two carpet table-cloths, two 
coverlets, one presser, a little table, one 
chest, three chairs, and three forms. 

The bed-chambers were roomy and 
generously filled with beds. The usual 
form was the old four-poster, but the 
couch-bed was not infrequently used. 


One of these is shown in Albert Durer’s 
print of Jerome, dated 1511. 

Later, the truckle or trundle bed came 
into use. This could be rolled under a 
larger bed, and its use has not so very 
long ago been discarded. It was gen- 
erally occupied by a valet or servant. 

There was also a kind of bed with a 
hutch, or coffer, at its foot. This con- 
tained household treasure, and was kept 
in a bedroom for safety. For these were 
strenuous and difficult days. 











Of artless beauty 


No city hothouse 





TO AN OLD-TIME ROSE 


It hangs upon my chamber wall, 
All out of date, yet fresh withal; 

A rose, old-fashioned, modest, prim, 
Arrayed in colors soft and dim. 


As delicate as love’s first blush, 
And tranquil as the twilight hush, 
It blooms demurely, shedding grace 


It lived in some plantation’s close, 
And gave its sweetness glad and free 
To wind and rain and sun and bee. 


The gentle hand that fixed it there | 
Has somehow made us feel aware | 
Of wooded walks and clover scent, 
And wild birds hymning their content. 


Till far beyond its mural space : 
The picture stretches, while the grace 
Of other days and debonair 
Sheds subtle fragrance everywhere. 


from its place. 


knew that rose; 





JANE GREY ROGERS. | 














MR. WHISTLER AND THE ART 
CRAFTS 


By GARI 


UST at a time when the esthetic 1 
ment in England made it p 
for Mr. W. S. Gilbert to trai 
burden of foibles from the shoul 
of a fictitious curate to a portrayed 
thorne, and thus preserve for a fut 
which should care about such thins 
libretto of “ Patience’”’ (the first di 
which would otherwise have cone tk 
waste-basket), Mr. Whistler, one 
America, and now of the universe, 
formulating some ideas on art which 1 
guide one of the period through the 
of the erotic. That his endeavor 
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Britain were not appre lated at +] 


might be deduced from his later P 
sojourn, if there were no other tl 
evidence. If in 1885 he cried, \ 


upon the town!” what must he bi 
ing now? 

But the town “roused at la 
wildered and filled with th 
and discomforts of senseless sugg* 
has “cast forth the false prophet 


have brought the very name of th 


tiful into disrepute and derision 

themselves ’’; and Mr. Whistler is qu 
Quite aside from the brilliant 

o’clock”’ utterances which some pel 


could not and which Mr. Swinburne 

not understand, other things fro 
Whistler have exerted a tremendoi 
fluence on the artistic crafts which 


duce the house beautiful 
Unlike Mr. Ruskin, who preached 1 
and did little, or William Morri 


preached and did, Mr. Whistler h 
fected to be encumbered by the 
tudes, and therefore one expect 
point of his influence to be disput: 
the hurried; but let it be rememb 


TER C. TEALL 


that the cue of the multitude comes from 
the unveiled few who still grope at the 
foot of the Fusi-yama; that the frames 
of the Nocturnes, the little garden in 
Chelsea, the blue Nankin in Tite Street; 
he room at 49 Prince’s Gate, Sarasate’s 
music-room in Paris, and the gentle art- 
ist’s gray studio’s arrangements have in- 
fluenced the movement of the arts and 
crafts. Subtily it is true, but with a 
sureness and with a refinement that leave 
no room for a Morris chair. 

Long after Mr. Whistler had become a 
withdrawn David, many pilgrims visited 
the famous peacock room which he had 
decorated for Mr. F. R. Leyland’s town 
house in 1876; they saw and they were 
conquered. Going forth from their pil- 
grimages these converts ever remembered 
the perfection of this exquisite master- 
piece of decoration, and as often reminded 
the less alert. 

This room, the dining-room, as it was 
originally conceived by its architect, 
Jeckyll, of London, was hung with Span- 
ishleather. Mr. Leyland had acquired one 
of Mr. Whistler’s pictures which had been 
placed just above the mantel-shelf, and 
the artist was invited to inspect the 
arrangement. To his mind the vermilion 
flowers scattered over the gilded leather 
interfered with the harmony of his pic- 
ture, wherefore he suggested that he be 
allowed to paint out these offending 
color-notes. Mr. Leyland had paid some 
thousand pounds for these same hangings, 
and it was rather good-natured in him to 
let Mr. Whistler have his own way. 

This was the beginning of the trans- 
formation. Every day the artist painted 
a little until the vermilion spots were no 
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MR. WHISTLER 
A Caricature by Gardner C Teall 
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A PEACOCK PANEL IN MR, LEYLAND’S HOUSE: 


more; he ventured at the 
same time to create a 
unique decorative scheme 
in turquoise and gold, the 
motif of which was the 
peacock feather. So in- 
terested did Mr. Whistler 
become in the idea that he 
carried his design over the 
woodwork even to the 
ceiling. The panels formed 
by the closed shutters were 
made to receive decorative 
peacocks, tails fan-wise 
advancing in perspective 
towards the spectator, and 
the scheme was completed, 
except the buffet panel 
opposite the fireplace, when 
the astonished Mr. Ley- 
land became aware of the 
transformation which was 
taking place. At once he 
recognized an exquisite 
harmony was being 
wrought, but perhaps he 
had not wished to indulge 
in this luxury, at least, 
when it was rather put 
upon him. For, although 
his appreciation of Mr. 
Whistler’s idea led him to 
concede to its completion, 
some difference arose con- 
cerning expenditures, for 
the artist replaced the tiles 
of the fireplace with a 
mosaic, the wrought-iron 
andirons with gilt-bronze 
ones in sunflower pattern, 
and the great rug, one of 
the things precious to Mr. 
Leyland, was foreed to 
make way for arich 
turquoise-colored carpet 
especially woven. The 
beautiful shelves designed 
by Jeckyll were permitted 
to stand, but Mr. Whistler 
rearranged the blue-and- 
white Nankin {porcelain 
standing upon them. 
However, the peacock 
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feathers boded disaster; for, 
although the artist kept on 
with the final panel, he mixed 
a little resentment of Mr. 
Leyland’s point of view with 
his paint. But so cleverly 
gorgeous was the buffet panel 
when completed, Mr. Leyland 
failed to discover its unpleas- 
ant allegory until its cryptic 
sarcasm shone forth one day 
in startling effrontery. Mr. 
Whistler had depicted two 
peacocks in attitudes of ag- 
gression: the one, extremely 
elegant and wholly unruffled, 
was thought to typify the 
position of the artist, while 
the other bird, irately dis- 
ordered and standing on 
what might have represented 
a pile of shekels, was thought 
to suggest the particular pat- 
ronage of the proprietor. 
Reconciliation was made 
surely impossible by the ad- 
dition of a background spot- 
ted with a few flying feathers 
and stray shekel-like gilt 
spots. 

The saddest consequence 
of all was the fate of poor 
Jeckyll. When he saw his 
conception vanish under the 
breath of the peacock pat- 
terns, and when the peacock 
room had become the town’s 
wonder, and his own efforts 
had been obliviated, the archi- 
tect went home, gilded the 
floor of his bed-chamber, and 
died in a mad-house. 

There is absolutely no 
question that Whistler ranks 
with those who have given 
out a potent influence in re- 
covering art craftsmanship 
from the curiosity-shop 
whither she was relegated 
when Birmingham and 
Manchester arose in their 
might. His work is his own; 
no one may even approach it. 




















ANOTHER PEACOCK PANEL BY WHISTLER 




















IN THE CHIMNEY- CORNER 


For you, my Sweet, when flares the ingle fire, 
I plot the conquest of the world’s desire; 
Make mine—and thine—the starry path and pain, 
The timeless triumph, the unrivaled gain, 

The crown that clings, the chant of deathless praise; 
For us the summer of a glorious reign 

Is woven in the ingle’s leaping blaze. 


cess! when the ingle fire burns low 
No blari ng nee p across its glow; 
Distant and cold our d 7 conquerings seem, 
And Fame’s a flaw—the fortune of a dream. 
Ashes, like snow upon the autumn’s fire, 


Ah, Prin 





Whiten; yea, Sweet, ‘tis by that dying gleam 
We know the hearth is dearer than the lyre. 


THomas Woop STEVENS. 
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By OLIVER COLEMAN 
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CAN ANY GOOD THING 
COME OUT OF THE LEAD 
TRUST 


AM neither a populist nor an anar- 
| chist, and I should answer the above 

paraphrase in the affirmative. For 

many years I have known that very 
good lead and excellent lead paint come 
from this source; but now comes forward 
this same “octopus” as a disseminator of 
art, and a patron of American genius. It 
seems funny, to be sure, but as I write I 
see before me a short “ Foreword,” printed 
on rough paper in black letter, rubricated, 
et cetera. From this I quote: “It is a 
fact, however, that we are not merely 
miners and smelters of lead, and manu- 
facturers of its products, but we are also 
one of the largest consumers of tin in the 
world, and produce its alloys, pewter, 
Britannia, and Kaiserzinn, in large quanti- 
ties. The alloys are durable, of a hand- 
some appearance, and are as susceptible 
of artistic treatment as are the precious 
metals. We have established an Art 
Department [the capitals are theirs], 
and it is our intention to produce such 
articles of every-day utility as may be 
suitably made from alloys of this charac- 
ter; but instead of adhering to the ordi- 
nary, old-fashioned, commonplace, and 
generally ugly patterns, or imitating the 
meretricious so-called art designs, more 
recently offered to the public, we will 
produce articles of real artistic merit. 
Our designs and models will be the origi- 
nal copyrighted work of the most dis- 
tinguished sculptors in the country, and 
we shall spare no expense in the me- 
chanical treatment of the articles we turn 
out, to the end that they may be true 
works of art, worthy of a place in the 


cabinet of the collector.”” The anarchist 
here wags his head and sees only the 
sprouting of another tentacle. “The 
octopus is waxing stronger,” he says, and 
turns to his dynamite storeroom again. 
To me, however, it is clear that even the 
trusts have in their employ individuals 
who have in their hearts the noble aspira- 
tion to produce things of beauty, and 
business capacity sufficient to induce 
their soulless corporation to see some- 
thing init. It is a good sign of the times, 
and I shall hope before long to be able to 
illustrate some of the lead trust’s artis- 
tic triumphs. Only I should say, let 
them shun any ambition as to collectors’ 
cabinets, and stick close to the first idea 
expressed —to produce worthy articles 
“of every-day utility.” This is the crying 
need of the day. Our jardiniéres, candle- 
sticks, ash-receivers, inkstands, and all 
such things with which we live in close 
communion every day of the year, are not 
by any means what they should be. Let 
us all strive for these things, and the col- 
lectors will take good care of their cabinets 
without any assistance from either us or 
the lead trust. 


DECORATIVE RUGS 


ROM Boston come excellent wool 
PR rugs, called India druggets, which 

are heavy enough to lie flat on the 

floor, and also to stand a deal of 
wear. ‘There is a center of grayish yellow 
homespun, sprinkled regularly with con- 
ventional figures in yellow and red-brown 
outlined in black. There is a border in 
the colors of red-brown and black well 
combined. As both sides are exactly 
alike, the druggets are most useful, be- 
sides being highly decorated. They may 
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be bought in squares or in strij 
long or short. The strips solve the prol 
lem of carpeting the long halls, which are 
the necessary evils in most of the moder 
apartment-houses. These halls are dar! 
and depressingly long and uninviting, and 
the floor covering is rather a difficult 
question. One of these dark tunnel 
however, I have seen treated successfull; 
The walls were saffron color, painéed, | 
think, as calcimining is so unsatisfac 
tory for any place which must have hai 
wear, upon which were hung plaster cast 
at decorous intervals. These were whit 
for the most part, but the first one by the 
entrance door, as I remember, was afte 
the later Dellas Robbias, “the workers i1 
baked clay.”” In these the plaster was in 
the pure colors, “blue of morning sk 
grass-green, daffodil-yellow.” The flo 
was stained a chrome-yellow, and upon 
were the India druggets, in strips of fiftee: 
or eighteen feet long. 


TABLE GLASS 


ARLSBAD crystal is a_ gla 

which, like the Bohemian’s pri 

duct that I have already d 

scribed, was discovered by a friend 
of mine at a distinctly inconvenient sea 
son; just when her purse was most slender 
and her needs were the greatest. I a1 
reminded of a little-known production 
poor Eugene Field: 


“So come, my sweet collector friend, a1 
listen while I sing 

Unto your delectation this brief, patheti 
thing. 

No lyric pitched in the vaunting key, bu 
just a requiem 

Of ‘blowing’ twenty 
o’clock a. M. 


dollars by nit 


“Oh, mean advantage conscience tak« 
(and one that I abhor)! 

In asking one this question, ‘What did 
you buy it for?’ 

Why doesn’t conscience ply its blessed 
trade before the act. 

Before one’s cussedness becomes a bald 
accomplished fact? 
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Before one’s fallen victim to the tempter’s 
stratagem, 

And ‘blown in’ twenty dollars by nine 
o’clock A. M.” 


My friend fell a victim to the wiles of 
the Carlsbad crystal. 

The body of this glass is very thick, like 
that of Gallé, but is cut intaglio instead 
of cameo, and is carved exceedingly well, 
deep into the substance of the vase or 
goblet. One beautiful oval bowl, which 
the man in the shop called a “ dessert- 
bowl,” was carved with morning-glories 
on one side and roses on the other. The 
vases for holding flowers were sensible 
and roomy; straight shafts of glass with 
richly cut flower designs. The tumblers 
were of a size to be used for cup or lemon- 
ade, and would be really quite wonderful 
with claret color or a warm amber behind 
the heavy clearness of the crystal. Best 
of all, this was exceedingly reasonable. 


TOILET CHINA 


AM frequently asked for suggestions 
| for toilet-sets. I confess the advice 

sought is difficult to give under ordi- 

nary circumstances. If the ques- 
tioner be a so-called “artistic” person, 
meaning by that one who is willing to 
sacrifice some mundane comforts for the 
joys of the eye, I recommend the various 
kinds of Spanish faience, which come in 
wash-bowls and pitchers. Some are of a 
noble green, and some are light colored, 
with curious blue, pink, and yellow flowers, 
and distorted animals scattéred indis- 
criminately over the entire surface. The 
jugs are squat and archaic, and the bowls 
are deep and narrow at the bottom. They 
are fine to look upon, but frequently 
they will not pour neatly, and one must 
skirmish for the rest of the set. Then the 
pitcher does not set firmly in the bowl, 
but wabbles about menacingly. Now, 
for people who are not “artistic,” but 
who have @ love of beautiful things 
nevertheless, though they insist upon 
comfort as well, these are not at all avail- 
able. The ordinary stores are to them a 
bitter disappointment; there is nothing 




















NOTES AND 


but the most commonplace and distressing 
of designs. I saw some not long ago, 
however, that I determined to remember 
for future use. These were complete sets 
of a generous size, and selling for about 
fifteen dollars each, which seemed to me 
to be quite reasonable. One was of Min- 
turn ware, consisting of twelve pieces. 
The lower part was of white, while above 
was a light scroll pattern in pink, with 
Japanese-looking birds—cockatrices, I be- 
lieve—in a sort of medallion, and nose- 
gays of flowers at intervals. This was 
dainty, gay, and very ornamental. An- 
other set was covered with great pink 
roses and green leaves. These were 
painted boldly, not timidly as if afraid of 
the color, and I can fancy the set upon 
a white wash-stand, and against a white 
dimity splasher. A third set was covered 
with blue poppies and green leaves. I am 
not a botanist, and do not believe blue 
poppies ever grow, but the set of china is 
good, nevertheless. All of these are made 
in England, so you can be sure they pour 
correctly. I have often noticed that 
Japanese and Chinese tea-pots frequently 
do not pour at all; one ruins innumerable 
table-cloths while trying to use them, and 
the covers usually have no sort of a lip, 
and are so insecurely seated as to fall off 
readily while in use. I have never yet 
seen an English tea-pot but that the 
spout was curved over sharply so as to 
make it pour splendidly, and the covers 
had great rims half to three quarters of an 
inch deep, so that one might with im- 
punity turn the pot to drain it to the dregs 
without having to hold on the cover 
with the other hand. This is a small 
matter unless one is in the very midst of it, 
but it is an interesting indication of na- 
tional character. 


WINDOW CURTAINS 


N the windows of the old palaces 
abroad hang silk window curtains. 
amber color, deep rose, greens, cream- 
white, reds, deep and soft, all per- 
fectly plain, save for a brocade border 
running across the bottom edge and up 
along the front. There are usually two 
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curtains at a window, falling just to cover 
the sill, not to the ground. Such curtains 
may be made of wide taffeta silk, -close 
and fine, which can be got at any fur- 
nisher’s shop, and in lieu of sbrocade 
lengths, if these prove too c ; one may 
choose from among the brocades used for 
upholstery purposes a piece that may be 
cut up in strips four or five inches wide, 
and used for the trimming border. Soft 
furniture satin may be treated in the 
same way, and the curtains arranged to 
pull back and forth on rings, which, when 
the darkness falls, gives the room a com- 
fortable, shut-in feeling from the cold 
and gloom outside. 

Such plain-colored curtains are a much 
desired relief in many rooms from over- 
elaboration of design, where a figured 
curtain would be quite distressing against 
a figured wall, over a figured carpet, a 
rug, and~behind a figured upholstered 
sofa. 
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JAPANESE WATER-COLORS 


N exhibition of Japanese water- 
A colors at the American Art Gal- 
leries in New York is attracting 
much attention and some con- 
troversy. Many of these Japanese art- 
ists have been trained in the ateliers of 
Paris, or have been taught western 
methods by English teachers in Japan; 
therefore this exhibition is most inter- 
esting. As one critic has justly said: 
‘‘A great deal has been written about the 
futility of the artists of Japan attempting 
to imitate occidental methods, about 
their foolishness in supposing that their 
national genius can be modified to suit 
western standards, about the degrada- 
tion of Japanese art that has resulted 
from the ‘civilization’ of the ‘Land of 
the Rising Sun.’ 

“As an abstract proposition this theory 
is perfect. It is only natural to regret 
Japan’s loss of her distinctive arts, cos- 
tumes, and customs. But after all, the 
change was inevitable. In a few score 
years the ancient crafts of Japan will 
probably exist only in museums, and if 
in the mean time the clever fingers and 
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trained eyes of the Japanese can_be"e! de luxe, should also be thoroughly service- 
ployed in producing work that follows able, not merely pretty. 
western standards, with the added poetry} There has recently grown up a class of 
of feeling that belongs to the race as furniture which seems to me very closely 
whole, it will be so much gained.”’ to correspond to these silk or plush 
Yoshida and Miyake are two of Japa bound superfluities. It is usually to be 
great artists, and their work, perhaps,ex- found in small establishments under 
presses most clearly this interesting c signs like, “ Ye Old-time Shop” or “Ye 
bination of European method, a gi Sign of the Chair,” or other absurd 
vitality and well-defined stroke, a r affectations. The furniture is equally 
dering of light and atmosphere, and t affected. It is not “old-time” in any 
poetic feeling that undoubtedly does | single particular, but new as to-morrow. 
long to the Japanese race. It has all the fads under which the begin- 
A “Storm Cloud” of Miyake’s a1 ning of the twentieth century labors 
“Misty Morning” of Yoshida’s are tv all too sadly. I recently saw a little 
pictures, at least, that will stand tl chair of this kind, bought, of course, from 
test of time and western exhibitio1 such a mart. It was triangular in shape, 
The Japanese painters may not have “ and not large enough to seat a full-grown 
rived” in the strictest art sense, | woman or man. The seat had been 
they are justifying themselves and tl “ornamented” with fire-etching, and 
new art movement. one or two poppies stained crimson. The 
rest of the wood was a dark olive-brown. 
GIFT FURNITURE A small stick of wood about one inch 
square was carried up in each corner, 
HIS is the time of year, not so | perhaps eight inches above the seat, and 
since Christmas, that many of to this was attached, by leather thongs, 
find ourselves the unhappy own a band or belt of leather six inches wide. 
of what are known as “ gift-book This, too, was “etched.” One of these 
A book may be a gift and yet be far fr standards for the leather was so placed 
being a gift-book. This, generally spea that the sharp corner caught the spine of 
ing, is an edition de luxe of some famous any one thin enough to sit down in the 
work of literature. Nine chances out seat at all. In fairness, I must commend 
ten the recipient has already the sa the coloring, which was unobjectionable. 
volume safely ensconced upon the shi Of course it was a gift: no one in this 
beside its fellows by the same autl wide world would dream of buying such 
If one has a full set of Thackeray, wl an article of furniture for himself; but 
should one wish a copy of “ Vani there are a number of shops here in New 
Fair” bound in pink watered silk? York that seem to live year after year 
Of course, there are great and worl by making and selling such miserable 
famous books like “Amiel’s Journa trash. It all seems like that very antique 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” or the “Let- story of the Connecticut peddler, who, 
ters of Abelard and Héloise,”’ which | when asked by his indignant dupe, 
long to no set, and may be the only rec: You say this devilish razor was never 
of their authors’ genius. These are the made to shave with, what in heaven’s 
rightful field for individual fine bindin; name was it made for?” replied with a 
If such worthy single books are nobly bland smile, “To sell, my dear sir; and 
dressed, surely there is no fault to it’s a great success.” 
found. Nor do I even wish to be Editions de luxe in silk covers and 
narrow as to exclude from hand-bindin; pieces of art furniture are like these 
masterpieces of fiction or philosophy, Connecticut razors. Let him who must buy 
which may, in a way, so tower above tl them for himself; but spare your poor 
other work of the same author as to long-suffering friends, and do not ruin 


in a class alone. But the binding, the happiness of the jolly holiday season. 





























THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted by CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


THE ORIGIN OF A NEW 
FERN 


TTENTION was recently called in 
A these pages to the Boston Fern, 

and the two new varieties of it 

lately introduced. Everywhere 
gives the following account of the 
origin of one of the latter—presumably 
the Pierson Fern: ‘‘ Every one who loves 
plants and shrubs, and all the myriad 
forms of greenhouse life, knows the Boston 
Fern. A young man, working in a green- 
house not far from New York City, not 
long since found a sport of this fern 
tucked away among a thousand other 
plantlets; the sharp eyes of this young 
horticulturist saw a tiny fern, belonging 
undoubtedly to the Boston species, but 
with a very marked and attractive 
variation. In this little treasure the tiny 
leaflets that branch from the midribs of 
the large fronds were themselves minia- 
tures of the large fronds, in that they had 
still tinier leaflets branching from their 
midribs. This strange baby plant was 
the only one of its kind in the world, and 
if it was to be the founder of a race, it must 
be nurtured with tenderest care. And the 
owner of the greenhouse saw that this 
was done, for there was a fortune in it. 
In time it grew to maturity, and gave 
birth to new plants, like itself in charac- 
ter, all of which were carefully tended 
and made to reproduce others in their 
turn. Then the Boston Sport got its pic- 
ture and description in the catalogue of the 
greenhouse man, and it was introduced 
to the plant fanciers of the world. And 
the result has been very gratifying to the 
proprietor, as advance orders to the 





amount of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars have been received.” 


THE PERSIAN CYCLAMEN 


HE Persian Cyclamen is one of the 
most individual as well as one of 
the most satisfactory flowers avail- 
able for blooming during the late 
winter and early spring months. The gen- 
eral characteristics of the typical variety 
are well shown in the photograph repro- 
duced herewith. As will be seen, the leaves 
and flowers rise from a common base, the 
stalks of the latter generally being six or 
seven inches long, and bending over at the 
tip to give position to the upward pointing, 
spirally twisting petals, which are marked 
with purple at the base. The leaf-stems 
are shorter, and the heart-shaped dark- 
colored leaves are generally variegated 
more or less with whitish markings. 

There are other varieties of this Persian 
Cyclamen that come true from seed. In 
some of these the color of the petals is 
rose or purple, plain or spotted, while in 
others the petals are curiously crested. 
There are also various other species of the 
genus cyclamen, more or less grown as 
outdoor plants, though not hardy in our 
Northern states. 

The Persian Cyclamen is most satis- 
factorily grown from seed. These are 
planted in the greenhouse early in winter, 
and seem to germinate very slowly, as a 
little corn or bulb is formed in the soil 
before the leaves appear. The young 
plants are kept in the greenhouse until 
spring is well established, then they are 
planted out of doors, preferably where 
they will be somewhat shaded during 
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thefhottest months, to remain until au 
tumn. Then-they are brought into the 
greenhouse again, and kept growing until 
they come into bloom, which generall 

happens about fifteen months from the 
time the seed is planted. The cyclamen 
requires much light, and will not thrive 
in shade in the greenhouse. The plant 
remains in bloom for a long time, if kept 
in a cool atmosphere. 

The cyclamen is subject to attack from 
two pests, which are often very troubl 
some. Aphides, or greenflies, are likely 
to attack leaves and stalks, and are to | 
kept in check through the use of tobax 
powder or decoction. But the 
thrips that get in the buds and blight 
petals are not so easily controlled. So 
far as I know, no satisfactory remedy 
them has yet been found. 

This clean-cut, curious, and attractin 
plant is particularly desirable for us« 
good flower-jars for the home. It is1 
expensive, and one will well repay its c 
in the cheer and interest and warmth it 
gives the dining-table or the living-roo1 


WINTER FLOWERING 
BULBS 


HIS isthe season when the bull 
started in November should | 
yielding rich returns in their display} 


of beauty. The commonest rea 
for disappointment in growing them in t 
house is, that they are brought from t 
cellar and forced into bloom before th 
have sufficient root growth. This is pai 
ticularly true of crocuses, which should 
be kept in as dark a place as possibl 
until a very good root system is ests 
lished. Hyacinths also require an exti 
root development, as compared with da 
fodils, for example. 

If you have not started these bull 
yourself, you can easily buy the plants at 
the florist’s, being sure to get those whic 
are just coming into bloom. These wil 
last quite a while if not kept in too hot 
room, for all these spring-flowerin 
bulbs do better and last longer in a ten 
perature which is in some measure like the 
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early spring weather in which they nor- 
mally blossom out of doors. 

To my mind, none of the flowering bulbs 
are so satisfactory for indoor use during 
the late winter and early spring months 
as the various sorts of narcissus. They 
seem to embody in a simpler, purer, more 
spiritual way the suggestion of the coming 
= than any of the other flowering 
bulbs. 


COQUETTE SWEET PEAS 


OR several years the variety of 
RB sweet pea called Coquette has 

proved to be one of the most de- 

sirable of all the sorts of this fas- 
cinating flower. In color it is a light 
primrose yellow, more or less touched 
with lavender in the standard. In size it 
is large, and in form is one of the best of 
the hooded types, with the wings beau- 
tifully curved. The accompanying pic- 
tures will help to give an idea of this 
lovely blossom, which should be included 
in the lists of sweet peas ordered for spring 
planting. 


HARMONY IN FLOWER 
DISPLAYS 


N an admirable article on Japanese 
| Flower Arrangement, Mr. Josiah 

Conder writes: “A certain harmony 

is sought between the vessel used and 
the floral arrangement. This harmony may 
be one of proportion, shape, material, or 
decoration. It often happens that the 
flowers used, the design of the vase in 
which they are placed, and the pictures 
suspended to the wall behind are parts 
of a connected composition or idea. Such 
would be a bronze vase, decorated with 
tortoises, holding pine branches,and placed 
before a painting of stocks; or a broad 
basin full of water, containing maple 
branches, backed by a picture of deer. 
The pine, stock, and tortoise are fre- 
quently represented in combination, as 
emblematical of longevity; and the 
reddening maple and deer together ex- 
press the idea of autumn, the maple at 
the same time being associated with 
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PERSIAN CYCLAMEN IN A JAPANESE JAR 


beautiful river scenery in Japan. The 
normal proportion for a flower composi- 
tion in ordinary standing vases is gener- 
ally from one and a half to twice the height 
of the vase, but this does not apply to 
low saucer-shaped vases, the proportion 
being then measured from the height of 
the vase together with the raised stand or 
the miniature table that invariably carries 
it.” 


FLOWERS AT THE HORSE 
SHOW 


T the New York Horse Show in 
A November, I saw a new combina- 
tion of flowers, for corsage effect, 

much in evidence. Two or three 


great blossoms of the orchid cattleya 
were fastened in a bunch of violets. Any 


flower combination more inharmonious 
would be difficult to fancy. Used alone, 
where its bizarre beauty may be revealed, 
this great orchid is a lovely blossom, and 
to praise the beauty of the violet were 
superfluous; but put together in the 
way I saw them they show just one thing 
—money. But that seems to be the prin- 
cipal use of the Horse Show, anyway. So 
I suppose we ought not to mind. 


NEW FLOWER BOOKS 
(Te HENRY N. ELLACOMBE 


has gained wide recognition as one 
of the most interesting writers 
upon garden topics. In his latest 
book, entitled, “In My Vicarage Garden 
and Elsewhere,” he discourses in a delight- 
ful manner of a wide variety of subjects. 
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COQUETTE SWEET PEAS 


Six chapters treat of the vicarage garde 
four of them covering the flowers of early 
spring, late spring, summer, and autumn, 
and the others treating of “The Mixed 
Garden” and “A Backward Spring.” 
The remaining fourteen chapters go far 
afield to find their various inter 
Some of them have for titles Sunshin« 
and Shade in the Garden; Carpet Plant 
The Garden under Snow; The Rock Gai 
den; York and Lancaster Roses; Pla 
Names; The Scents of Flowers; Medical 
Properties of Flowers; Railway Gardens; 
Wild Swiss Gardens; and The Flora 
England 1800 Years Ago. 

Canon Ellacombe is especially at home 
in writing of his own garden experiences, 
and his calendar of the passing mont! 
will be read with interest by every lover 
of flowers. These introductory para- 
graphs of the Flowers of Autumn show that 
the author knows his garden as well as he 
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knows his Shakespeare, which is saying 
much for the author of ‘The Plant Lore 
of Shakespeare.” 

“The general idea of autumn is, that it 
is a season of decay, and the passing away 
of the beauty of the garden. I do not 
think so; I prefer to look on autumn as the 
season of full maturity, the time of year 
when the life of the plant reaches its full 
perfection. To the real student of plant- 
life, the sleep of winter, the resurrection of 
spring, the full-blown flowers of summer, 
are only so many steps toward the final 
stage of the ripened fruit, which is the 
great point at which all plants gradually 
arrive, and which is really the true object 
of their existence; and it is not until the 
final point has been reached and passed 
that real decay sets in. Looking at our 


garden with this mind, the autumn is not 
a time of sadness; it may even be a time 
of rejoicing at the fulness of life which 
autumn shows, and more than that, a re- 
joicing in a fulness of beauty. 





COQUETTE SWEET. PEAS3IN A JAPANESE VASE 
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“For a fine autumn is a time of great 
beauty, and it is certainly not a time when 
our gardens are bare; there is still a vast 
number of beautiful flowers to be seen 
which will bear comparison with the 
flowers of midsummer. Putting aside 
such flowers as dahlias, China asters, 
chrysanthemums, and other tender plants, 
which yet add much to the gayety of the 
garden in autumn, there are good, hardy 
herbaceous plants which give brightness 
to the garden till the frost comes. Chief 
among these are the different species of 
perennial sunflowers, and the asters or 
Michaelmas daisies.” 


HE English author of “Ina Tuscan 
Garden” has written (albeit anony- 
mously) an interesting account of 
her experiences with flowers and 
fruits while living in Tuscany. The gar- 
den, however, serves chiefly as the center 
of events, excursions of many sorts being 
taken from it to the surrounding regions. 
This may be seen from these chapter 
titles: The Finding of the Garden; First 
Planting; Italian Gardens, Old and Mod- 
ern; Tuscan Servants; Treatment of Ani- 
mals in Italy; The British Tourist in 
Italy; Autumn in Tuscany; A Tuscan 
Winter; Spring in Tuscany. 

Yet running through the four hundred 
closely printed pages there are many in- 
teresting garden experiences in a southern 
climate, and much to broaden the outlook 
of the English or American lover of flowers. 
Eight excellent full-page plates add to 
the value of the volume. Both of these 
books are published by John Lane, New 
York. 


N “A Plea for Hardy Plants,” Mr. J. 
Wilkinson Elliott, a well-known 
landscape architect, makes a very 
effective argument for the more gen- 

eral use of those flowering plants that 
may be left in place out of doors from 
year to year. In its original form the 
letter-press of this book was presented to 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
in 1895, since when there has been a very 
extraordinary increase in the use of 
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JAPANESE MEDALLION JAR WITH SWEET PEAS 


hardy plants, as the dealers very generally 
testify. There is still ample opportunity 
for a more general planting of them, 
however, and doubtless the movement in 
their favor will gather momentum as the 
years go by, until they will, as they 


should, very largely displace the carpet 


bedding and ordinary lawn “flower gar- 
den” displays, for it is only a matter 
of education. “Who would prefer a bed 
of colenses or geraniums to a fine group of 
rhododendrons or lilium auratum or 
Japanese anemones, or to the hundreds 
of fine things to be had in hardy shrubs 
and plants? Any one of these has a 
beauty incomparably greater than can 
be produced with the most lavish use 
of bedding plants. Then the bedding 
plants are a yearly expense, while an in- 
vestment in hardy plants and shrubs re- 
turns the investor an annual dividend in 
increased size and loveliness. Every 
dollar spent on them secures a perma- 
nent addition to the garden, and the time 
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‘soon comes when the annual outlay can 


be devoted entirely to care and culture.” 

The effectiveness of Mr. Elliott’s plea 
is greatly increased by the beautiful illus- 
trations in the volume, many of them 
from the incomparable photographs of 
Mr. J. Horace McFarland. The book is 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. 


* * x 
Finely ground bone meal is one of the 
best fertilizers for flowering plants. A 


well-known gardener advises its use out 
of doors in the proportion of a pound to 
each ten square feet of garden soil. 


BEAUTIFUL 


AN INTERESTING FLOWER- 
JAR 


NE of the most attractive flower- 
() jars I have ever found in the Japa- 
nese shops is the small medallion 
jar, shown herewith with a display 
of white sweet peas. It is of a curious 
yet interesting shape, with three short 
legs to rest upon and a pair of handles at 
the top. The general color is gray, with 
broad splashes of dull olive-green in two 


.or three places, and white medallion cir- 


cles seattered here and there over the 
surface. 


THE STUDIO OF AN INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 











THREE VIEWS OF THE ROOMS OF MISS ALICE NEALE JIN NEW YORK 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


MARION TALBOT 


Professor’of Sanitary Science at the 
ty of Chicago 























THE FIRST STEP TOWARD 
REFORM 


By GAIL LAUGHLIN 


N the homes of the country is « 

sumed a large proportion of all 

wealth produced in factory and on 

farm; in household labor 
ployed eleven to twelve million 
persons; fully two hundred 
dollars is paid out every 
wages alone, to some million an 
half of employees. There no 
branch of the world’s work whicl 
sorbs the activities of so many in 
uals or which involves the handling « 
much wealth. Yet political econo 
of all time have ignored household 
in their discussions, and the probl 
presented by it have never been rega 
as entitled to the dignity of a place ar 
other labor problems. Up to withi 
few years any suggestion that th 
ditions of household labor were 
of scientific investigation would 
been received as a joke. But the 
for a better day has struck. Contin 
and insistent complaints of unsatisfactory 
conditions in domestic labor have at 
secured serious attention from the few 
not from the many. Moreover, it is be 
ning to be realized that the economic 
consumption are quite as important 
are the economics of production, inas! 
as our material progress is measur¢ 
the margin between consumption 
production. Within the past few 
therefore, there has been some invest 
tion of the conditions of domestic 
vice by the labor bureaus of a few of ¢ 
states and by the United States In 
trial Commission, as well as by priva 
individuals and organizations. 

In view of the vast field to be cov 
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all of these investigations have, of necessi- 
ty, been far from comprehensive. The 
merest scratch of the surface, however, is 
sufficient to show that there is good rea- 
son for dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions. 

The fact calculated first to attract at- 
tention is one which is the converse of 
what exists in practically every other 
field of labor; viz., the supply of workers 
possessed of even a fair amount of com- 
petency falls far short of the demand for 
workers, while it is not even always pos- 
sible to meet the demand with women 
possessed of even the slightest knowl- 
edge of or capacity for the work required. 
Of this fact there seems to be conclusive 
evidence. Out of 574 employers who 
sent in answers to the inquiry made of 
them by the Industrial Commission as to 
whether they had difficulty in obtaining 
competent workers, 388, or 67.5 per cent, 
replied in the affirmative. Many re- 
ported that the difficulty experienced 
was very great, while some stated that 
it was next to impossible to obtain com- 
petent workers. The statements of em- 
ployers were corroborated by the heads 
of employment bureaus, the head of one 
such bureau, a bureau which places some 
3,400 employees in the course of a year, 
stating that the demand for competent 
workers was twice as great as could be 
met. The heads of other important 
bureaus, in different localities, estimated 
that the demand for competent workers 
was from 75 to 90 per cent greater than 
the supply. 

That the number of competent workers 
is so comparatively small should not 
occasion any surprise. The wonder is that 
it is so great, when we take into consid- 
eration another feature which is peculiar 
to this branch of labor. The feature re- 
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ferred to is the lack of any feeling of 
obligation on the part of employees to pos- 
sess any special training for their work, 
and the smallness of the number of those 
who have had any such training. The 
idea used to be very generally held that 
the understanding of the principles un- 
derlying household labor—if indeed there 
were any principles involved—and the 
ability to perform such labor satisfactorily 
was a heaven-born instinct, inherent in all 
women, or that household labor was of 
such a character that no special ability 
or training was necessary. The hard 
teachings of experience have destroyed 
this comfortable illusion on the part of 
those who have taken the trouble to give 
serious attention to the question. Con- 
ditions in domestic service have not, how- 
ever, responded to this growing change 
in theory. Out of 1,012 women em- 
ployees reported for to the Industrial Com- 
mission by employers, only seven were 
stated to have had any special training 
for their work, and only fifteen out of 
156 employees who were interviewed had 
received any instruction in household 
duties other than that which they had 
picked up at their own homes or had 
received in the homes of their employers. 
So inadequate, indeed, is the supply of 
competent or experienced workers, that 
a large proportion of would-be employers 
are willing to take a perfectly green girl 
and train her, while they pay her wages 
above her board and lodging, if only she 
gives evidence of sufficient intelligence to 
enable her to profit by such training. 
Unfortunately for employers, the supply 
of workers capable of being trained to 
render efficient service is smaller than the 
demand. 

The briefest consideration of the wages 
paid to domestic workers serves to show 
that their actual wages are relatively 
high as compared with the wages paid to 
women employed in shops and factories. 
The average weekly wage of women em- 
ployed in domestic service, as compiled 
from returns made to the Industrial Com- 
mission in 1,073 cases, was $3.51; the 
average weekly wage of “ general servants” 
was $3.28. In an investigation made by 


the Indiana Bureau of Statistics in 1893, 
the average weekly wage of domestic 
workers was shown to be $2.64, and the 
average weekly wage of “general ser- 
vants,”’ $2.55. In an investigation made 
by Professor Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar 
College, in 1889 and 1890, the average 
weekly wage of “general servants” was 
found to be from $2.88 to $2.94, while the 
weekly wages of special workers were 
higher. In estimating the actual wages 
paid, there must, of course, be added to 
these amounts the value of board and 
lodging. The average weekly wage of 
women employed in shops, factories, and 
offices in large cities, as shown by an 
investigation made in 1888 by the United 
States Department of Labor, is $5.22, 
out of which, of course, board and lodg- 
ing must be paid for. An investigation 
made by a committee appointed by the 
New York legislature showed the average 
wages of the women employed in the de- 
partment stores of New York City to be 
but $4.50 per week. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that wages 
in domestic service are higher than the 
wages paid in shops and factories; in 
spite of the fact that a perfectly un- 
trained worker can, in domestic service, 
command more than a living wage, while 
it is a struggle for even experienced 
workers in these other occupations to 
earn enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether—in spite of these facts, there is 
an under-supply of workers for domestic 
labor and an over-supply of those seeking 
employment in shop or factory. 

What is the reason for this state of 
affairs? It is not that the workers are 
ignorant of the conditions which exist. 
The shop and factory workers are well 
aware of the fact that the opportunities 
for employment are much greater in do- 
mestic service, they are well aware that 
the wages paid to domestic workers are, 
all things considered, quite a little higher 
than the wages paid in their chosen 
occupations; those are facts which are 
continually pointed out to them by per- 
sons whom they meet at the settlements 
or at the employment bureaus. More- 
over, there can be no doubt that these 
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women, in common with all 
bers of the human family, want be 
paid the highest wages po vet 
they deliberately choose the lov ces 
of shop or factory in preferenc the 
comparatively high wages of tic 
service. Furthermo! 
almost universal 
result that, for the most part 
those women who are unable t in 
any other kind ti 
service. In ls, 
vice attracts to itself few except 
capable workers—those who a1 
from other industries, and wl 
domestic servict 
starvation. 
petent, and the service render 
is unsatisfactory Before thei be 
any change for the better in 1 
of the service rendered by tic 
workers, there must be a chan: the 
character of the workers 1 S. 
Find a way to make domestic se1 as 
attractive as shop : fact 
the problem of domestic ser\ 
The favorite remedy propo 
ployers for present unsatisfact 
tions is, that trained servic be 
substituted for r nd 
many employers advocate t 
ment of training schools as the f tep 
toward the solution of the probl: : 
are not so clear as to the metl be 
employed to induce women 1 
the training-schools after the 
lished. As conditions exist 
men without an) 
in getting employment and at igh 
wages as those which the advor of 
schools would be willi 
who had attended a training-s i 
hardly to be expected that wom« uld 
devote either time or money t ing 
a@ course at a training-school for 1 her 
reward tl if 
would-be employe! 
method proposed one ted 
to increase the supply of do | 
ers, and thus, by creating 21 
petition, force workers to offer 1 on 
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their part. Women who find d tic 


service unattractive now are ni kely 


icatlo! elr 
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to be drawn to it by the making of even 
more strenuous demands by employers 
than those made to-day. It is self-evi- 
dent, in view of the existing situation, 
that if more strenuous demands are made 
in one direction, there must be conces- 
sions made along other lines; and it 
will be found, in the progress toward a 
new system of things, that trained service 
will be much nearer to the goal than to 
the starting-point. 

Before trained service can be demanded, 
before even those capable of being trained 
to render efficient service can be at- 
tracted into domestie service, the attitude 
of intelligent and capable women toward 
domestic service must undergo a change. 
That is the first step. That that step 
may be successfully taken, the reasons 
for the antipathy of these women to 
domestie service must be carefully sought 
for and considered, and there must be 
such changes made in the conditions of 
domestic service as will remove the 
causes for its extreme unpopularity. 
What are the conditions which lead in- 
telligent women to shun domestic ser- 
vice in spite of the financial attractions 
which it offers? When we have learned 
the answer to that question, we will know 
the underlying cause of present unsatis- 
factory conditions, and knowing the 
cause, we will be in a position to apply a 
remedy. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CLEAN AIR. I 


By MARION TALBOT 


T has been shown in previous articles, 
first, that disease may be largely 
controlled, or even prevented ; second, 
that the citizen in his public and 

private capacity has a distinct duty 
to perform in lessening the amount of dis- 
ease; and third, that cleanliness of air, 
water, and soil is the foundation for all 
effort toward the ¢ontrol of disease. The 
questions next arise, what is meant by 
clean air, and how can it be secured? 
The conditions .under which human 
activities are going,on and households 
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and community life are maintained in 
these modern days are varied and won- 
derful, and lead to the production of a 
vast amount of waste substances which, 
unless properly disposed of, are not only 
of no direct use to mankind, but are fre- 
quently harmful. Under these circum- 
stances they are called impurities, and an 
effort should be made to remove them, 
and thus secure what is known as clean- 
liness. 

The sources of these waste products, 
so far as a house is concerned, are chiefly, 
first, processes of life, as, for example, 
breathing; second, artificial combustion, 
as heating and lighting; third, activities 
of living, such as wear and tear of clothing 
and furniture, waste food, etc. 

It is convenient to classify impurities 
found in house air as gaseous and solid, 
since we are aided thereby in choosing 
methods for their removal; otherwise 
there is no special sanitary significance 
in the classification. 

Gaseous impurities should always be 
removed so far as practicable immediately 
after they are formed, and should not 
be allowed to be diffused or scattered 
through the air. If it is impossible to 
prevent this, recourse must be had to 
ventilation. In order to know how 
to make ventilation effective, there must 
be knowledge of the characteristics of 
gaseous impurities and of the ways in 
which they are formed. 

The principal gaseous impurities which 
may be found in a house are carbonic 
acid, water vapor, carbon monoxide, and 
sulphur gases. Some carbonic acid is 
found in all air, even that which is pure. 
When it is present in more than the nor- 
mal amount it is harmful, not because of 
any direct poisonous effect it has, as was 
formerly thought, but because it replaces 
the oxygen which is essential to life. 
Moreover, it is usually found in company 
with more harmful impurities, and under 
physical conditions, such as high tem- 
perature, humidity, offensive odors, and 
dusts, which produce discomfort, or per- 
haps disease. It is formed by the use of 
food in the body uniting with oxygen 
and passing out from the body, chiefly 


in the breath. Another important source 
is the burning of carbon used in fuel or 
gas for heating or lighting. In the latter 
case, it should be removed at once by the 
chimney or by special flues over the lights. 
If it is allowed to be diffused, as is neces- 
sarily the case when its source is breath- 
ing, ventilation methods must be adopted. 

Water vapor also is always present in 
the air in varying amounts. The dis- 
comfort due to its presence depends in 
large measure upon the temperature. A 
given amount of moisture is much more 
perceptible in cold air than in warm air, 
because it checks the normal perspira- 
tion. Otherwise an excessive amount of 
moisture is of hygienic importance, chiefly 
because it furnishes one of the conditions 
essential for the growth of bacteria. It 
is for this reason that care should be 
taken not to have air for household use 
contain much moisture or water vapor. 

Sulphur gases are derived principally 
from coal or illuminating gas. Their 
effects are seen in the tarnishing of silver 
and the injury done to plants in a house 
where these gases are allowed to escape. 
The irritating effect they produce in the 
throat and lungs of people may be very 
great, but ordinarily they are not allowed 
to escape into rooms to a sufficient extent 
to do immediate harm. 

The most important of all the gaseous 
impurities which may be found in house- 
hold air is carbon monoxide. Unlike car- 
bonic acid (carbon dioxide), it is directly 
harmful, and may be considered a poison, 
as it prevents the blood from carrying 
the needed amount of oxygen. It is one 
of the constituents of illuminating gas, 
and therefore is found in the air whenever 
a leakage of gas occurs. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a defect in gas-pipes be 
allowed to continue after its discovery, 
as a very small quantity of the carbon 
monoxide allowed to escape in this way 
will do harm. Gas-pipes and joints must 
be tight, rubber tubings for drop-lights 
must be perfect and frequently renewed, 
all connections for gas-stoves must be 
carefully watched and kept in good con- 
dition, and gas should never be turned 
on until the instant at which it is lighted. 
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Carbon monoxide is also one of the pro- 
ducts of the imperfect combustion of 
illuminating gas, and care must be taken 


to use only good burners and to have the 
gas supply well regulated. The imper- 
fect combustion of kerosene is another 
source which should be watched. The 
burning of tobacco produces it, and there 


is accordingly special need of fresh air 
in rooms used for smoking. 

If apparatus fed by coal, as a furnace or 
a stove, has defects, or drafts are not 
arranged so as to give a good supply of 
oxygen to the fire to carry off the produ 
of combustion, carbon monoxide 
make its way into the house. Any si 
picion of furnace gas in the house should 
be followed by immediate investigation 
of the cause 


and the necessary steps 

should be taken to prevent it, even if a 
new furnace is the price to be paid. 

The subject of ventilation is one which 

emphasizes the conviction that health 


in the house requires attention to detail. 
It offers a wide field for good judgment 
and wise economy; it does not necessarily 


involve drudgery or ceaseless fussing, as 
some housekeepers seem to think. 


EXPERIMENTS IN COOK- 
ING FOR CHILDREN AT 
HOME 

By MRS. ALICE PELOUBET NORTON 
USKIN reminds us, in his “ Mod- 
R ern Painters,” that all living things 


obey what he calls the “law of 


help.”” Each part of the organ- 
ism not only receives from the whole, but 
contributes something to its life. The 
moment any leaf or twig ceases to give 


to the tree, as well as to receive from it, 
that moment it is dead. 

We need in the home to observe this 
law. Each member of the family should 
contribute something to the general hap- 


piness and welfare. It is not for the 
parents alone to give, and for all the rest 
to receive; part of the training of the 


child should be in helpfulness. 
Children naturally like to help, and to 
feel that they are useful, but they also 
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want to do something interesting. Ac- 
tivity appeals to them. Many of the pro- 
cesses going on in the house arouse their 
interest, and create the desire to share in 
carrying them on. These activities are 
often not those in which the child might 
be most useful in the immediate present, 
they require more skill than he has; 
yet if they possess that most potent aid 
to good work—interest—they will be more 
effective in training the child for future 
helpfulness than the simpler, more me- 
chanical process that might be within 
his present power. 

There is something in even the sim- 
plest process in cookery that appeals 
with particular force to almost every 
child. Not only is the work itself inter- 
esting, but it produces tangible, objec- 
tive, immediate results. It seems to the 
child to be worth while, and he likes to do 
things of which he can see the value. 

Some day when play has become a 
little tiresome, let the eight or ten year 
old boy or girl help get dinner—not set 
the table and put up the chairs, but do 
part of the real dinner getting. Even 
the preparing of the potato may not only 
give present employment, but may fur- 
nish material for the spare time of several 
days. The rules and experiments given 
here have all been tried by children of this 
age. 

MASHED POTATOES 

Wash the potatoes very clean, using 
a brush if it is needed. Pare them, and 
put each one immediately into cold water. 
Put on the potatoes to cook in boiling 
water to cover them, and add one tea- 
spoon of salt for each quart of water. 
Boil them for about half an hour. Try 
them with a fork, and when they are 
tender, take them from the fire and drain 
off every bit of water. Uncover the 
saucepan and shake the potatoes till they 
grow white and mealy. Mash the pota- 
toes with a potato ricer, if you have one. 
For each potato, add one tablespoon of 
hot milk, and beat with a fork till light 
and creamy. If it is not moist enough, 
add more milk slowly, and beat. Taste, 
and add more salt if necessary. Pile 
lightly in a hot dish. 
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Experiment 1. (To find some things 
that are in potatoes.) While the pota- 
toes are cooking, wash and pare one 
more. Have ready a bowl of cold water, 
and lay over it a square of cheese-cloth. 
Grate the potato (or a part of it) into the 
cloth. Gather up the corners of the 
cloth and wash the whole in the cold 
water. When nothing more can be washed 


it. 

Let the bowl of water stand a few min- 
utes, then carefully pour off the water. 
Save the white powder at the bottom, 
and dry it to use another day. 

Experiment 2. When the potato was 
grated, a good deal of water seemed to 
come from it. To see how much water 
there is, cut a potato in thin slices, and 
dry these in a warm oven. If you have 
scales, weigh the potato before and after 
drying it. 

Experiment 3. Some day, when some 
paste is needed, powder the dried starch ob- 
tained from the potato. Add a little cold 
water till a smooth paste is made, then 
add one-half cup of boiling water, grad- 
ually stirring all the time, and boil. If 
too thick, add more water. 

Notice how the starch changes when it 
is heated and boiled. 

Experiment 4. Get from the druggist 
a little weak solution of iodine. Add a 
drop of it to a slice of potato, both raw 
and cooked. Add a drop to some of the 
dried starch from the potato, and to 
some of the starch paste, after it has 
cooled. 

Experiment 5. See how many foods 
you can find that contain starch. Test 
them by adding a drop of iodine to each, 
and seeing whether the blue color ap- 
pears; and also by cooking a little of 
each in water, and seeing whether the 
water is thickened. Among other things 
test rice, different cereals, and flour. If 
you try dried vegetables like beans and 
pease, crush them first and add a little 
water. 

Experiment 6. Grate a carrot and a 
piece of turnip as you did the potato, 
and see if you.can wash out any starch. 
Do these vegetables turn blue with iodine? 


out, open the cloth and see what is left in 


Experiment 7. Make a paste as in 
experiment 3, using flour instead of potato 
starch. Find out how much flour is 
necessary to make a paste of the right 
thickness, by trying different amounts. 

A white sauce is used often in cooking, 
and is made very much like the flour 
paste, with the addition of butter and 
salt for flavoring, and with milk instead 
of water. 

This experiment should show how 
much flour is needed to make a cup of 
sauce. 

One way to use the sauce is in making 


CREAMED POTATOES 


Prepare and boil the potatoes as be- 
fore. While they are boiling make a 
white sauce. (All measurements are level.) 
Use one cup of milk, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. Make 
it in either of two ways. 

First Method. Mix the flour and salt 
with a little of the cold milk. Scald the 
rest of the milk, add it gradually to the 
mixture, and boil one minute. Add the 
butter last. 

Second Method. Melt the butter, but 
do not brown it. Add the flour and salt, 
and mix thoroughly. Add the milk very 
slowly, stirring all the time, with the 
spoon held flat. Boil one minute. 

When the potatoes are done cut them 
into small cubes and add to the sauce. 

One of the best ways to serve different 
vegetables is in the form of a soup. 

To make potato soup, cook and mash 
six potatoes; make a cup of white sauce 
and add to the mashed potato. Add 
enough milk (about one quart) to make 
it thin enough for soup. Add more salt 
if needed, and if you wish, a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley. If the child is not 
yet skilful enough to use such large 
amounts, he may cook one potato and 
make one-quarter cup of the sauce, using 
one-quarter cup milk, one-half table- 
spoonful of butter, one-half tablespoonful 
flour, a speck of salt. 

Several other vegetable soups may be 
made in this way by cooking the vege- 
table in water, rubbing it through a sieve, 
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and proceeding as in the potato soup; 
pea, corn, and celery, as well as many 
others, make good soups of this kind. 

Before the work with starch is finished 
a dessert might be cooked. One of the 
simplest of these is a corn-starch mold, 
and it is made in a similar way to the 
paste and white sauce. 


CORN-STARCH MOLD 


One cup of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
corn-starch, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of vanilla, speck 
of salt. Mix corn-starch, sugar, and salt; 
add a little cold milk. Scald the rest of 
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the milk and add slowly, stirring all the 
time. Boil for a minute. then put in a 
double boiler, or set the saucepan in hot 
water, and cook for fifteen minutes more. 
Flavor, and pour into molds that have 
been dipped into cold water. 

If the interest in the work still holds, 
other foods containing starch that might 
be easily cooked are rice and cereals. 
The thickening power of starch will show 
readily in these, and the need of thorough 
cooking at the boiling temperature will 
be illustrated. Water drained from the 
rice could be used in starching dolls’ 
clothes. 


NOTES 











FOR TABLE LINENS AND 
WHITE GOODS 


ILDEW and iron-rust can be 
taken out of all white fabrics 
with acid or rubbed with green 


tomato and salt. Coal-oil and 

soda is also effectual against these stains. 
Fruit stains are easily removed from 
table-linen by wetting the spots with 


spirits of camphor before being washed. 
If camphor is not at hand whisky will 
do. 

For tea stains on your napkins and 
table-linen try pouring boiling water 
through them if fresh. For obstinate stains 
use either a strong solution of tartaric 
acid, chloride of lime-water, or Javelle 
water; soak the stained linen in the 
bleaching mixture until the stain has dis- 
appeared, then rinse in several clear waters. 

Pour hot tallow onto machine-oil 
stains on white goods and lay in the sun. 
This process repeated a few times will 
surely remove the oil. 

To remove coffee or milk stains, paint 
the fabric with glycerine, then wash with 
a clean linen cloth dipped in lukewarm 
rain-water until clear. 


CLEANING FINELY POL- 
ISHED GLASS 


HE finest kinds of glass, including 
plate for windows, as well as that 
used for tableware, are compara- 
tively soft and easily scratched; 
and French mirrors and other highly 
polished surfaces are often dimmed and 
scratched by the use of harsh cloths in 
combination with polishing and cleaning 
powders and soaps especially recommended 
for glass-cleaning. Both potash and soda 
attack glass and are capable of removing 
or greatly injuring the polish. Even 
common soap and water dim the sur- 
face perceptibly after frequent applica- 
tions. 

For windows, mirrors, glassware, and 
polished glass generally, it is best not to 
use soap for cleaning, and to employ only 
the softest and finest of cloths. Polish- 
ing powder, soap, and in fact anything 
except prepared chalk should not be toler- 
ated. For fine glassware, mirrors, etc., 
alcohol and water is probably the most 
convenient and safest liquid that can be 
used. In some cases a little acetic acid 
or lemon juice may be added. 
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CHAPTER XII 


HE CLAIMED A DAY 


HE strange experience of the 
evening brought Quentin sharply 
to a sense of realization. It 
proved to him that he was feared, 

else why the unusual method of campaign? 
To what extent the conspirators would 
carry their seemingly unnecessary war- 
fare he was now, for the first time, able 
to form some sort of opinion. The re- 
markable boldness of the spy at the 
Garrison home left room for considerable 
speculation as to its motive. What was 
his design, and what would have been the 
ending to his sinister vigil? Before Quen- 
tin slept that night he came to the drowsy 
conclusion that luck had really been with 
him, despite his wound and Courant’s 
escape, and that the sudden exposure of 
the spy destroyed the foundation for an 
important move in the powderless conflict. 
In the morning his shoulder was so 
sore that the surgeon informed him he 
could not use the arm for several days. 
Turk philosophically bore the brunt of 
his master’s ire. Like a little Napoleon 
he endured the savage assaults from 
Quentin’s vocal batteries, taking them as 
lamentations instead of imprecations. The 
morning newspapers mentioned the at- 
tempt to rob Mrs. Garrison’s house, and 
soundly deplored the unstrategic and ill- 
advised effort of “an American named 
Canton’ to capture the desperado. “The 
police department is severe in its criti- 


cism of the childish act which allowed the 
wretch to escape detection without leav- 
ing the faintest clue behind. Officers 
were close at hand, and the slightest 
warning would have had them at the 
Garrison home. The capture of this man 
would have meant much to the depart- 
ment, as he is undoubtedly one of the 
diamond robbers who are working havoc 
in Brussels at this time. He was, it is 
stated positively by the police, not alone 
in his operations last night. His duty, it 
is believed, was to obtain the lay of the 
land, and to give the signal at the proper 
moment for a careful and systematic raid 
of the wealthy woman’s house. The police 
now fear that the robbers, whose daring 
exploits have shocked and alarmed all 
Brussels, are on their guard, and a well- 
defined plan to effect their capture is 
ruined. A prominent attaché of the 
department is of the opinion that an 
attempt was to have been made by the 
band to relieve all of Mrs. Garrison’s 
guests of their jewels in a sensational 
game of ‘stand and deliver.’” 

“The miserable asses!”’ exploded Phil, 
when he read the foregoing. ‘That is the 
worst rot [ever read. This police depart- 
ment couldn’t catch a thief if he were tied 
to a tree. Turk, if they were so near at 
hand why the devil didn’t they get into 
the chase with me and run that fellow 
down?” 

“Th’ chances are they was in th’ chase, 
Mr. Quentin, but they didn’t get th’ 
proper direction. They thought he was 
bein’ chased th’ other way, an’ I wouldn’t 
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be surprised if some of ’em run five or six 
miles before they stopped t’ reflect.’ 


“Tf there is a gang of diamond jobbers 
or comic-opera bandits in this city I'll 
bet my hand they could steal the side- 


walks without being detected, much less 
captured. A scheme to rob all of Mrs. 
Garrison’s guests! The asses!” 

“Don’t get excited, sir. You'll burst a 


blood-vessel, an’ that’s a good sight worse 
than a cut,” cautioned Turk. 

“Turk, in all your burglarious years, 
did you ever go about robbing a house in 


that manner?” 

“Not in a million years.” 

“Well, what are we to do next?” de- 
manded Quentin, reflectively, ignoring his 
former question and Turk’s specific answer. 
“Shall we give the police all the informa- 


tion we have and land Mr. Courant in 
jail?” 
“This is our game, sir, not th’ police’s. 


For th’ Lord’s sake, don’t give anything 
up to th’ cops. They'll raise partic 
thunder in their sleep, an’ we gets th 
rough ha, ha! from our frien’s, th’ enemy. 
We pipes this little game ourself, an’ we 


wins, too, if we succeed in keeping th’ 
police from gettin’ nex’ to anything they’d 


] 


mistake for a clue.’ 

Phil thought long and hard before 
down at noon to write to Dickey Savage. 
He disliked calling for help in the contest 


tting 


but with a bandaged arm and the odds 
against him, he finally resolved that he 
needed the young New Yorker at his side. 
Dickey was deliberation itself, and he was 
brave and loyal. So the afternoon’s post 
carried a letter to Savage, who was still 
in London, asking him to come to Brussels 
at once, if he could do so conveniently. 
The same post carried a letter to Lord Bob, 
and in it the writer admitted that he might 
need reinforcements before the campaign 
closed. He also inclosed the clipping 


from the newspaper, but added a choice 
and caustic opinion of the efficiency of 


the Brussels} police. He did not allude 
specifically to Courant, the duke, or to the 
queer beginning of the prince’s campaign. 

Early in the afternoon Mrs. Garrison 
sent to inquire as to his wound. In reply 


he calmly prepared for an appearance in 
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person. Turk accompanied him, about 
four o’clock, in a cab to the house in 
Avenue Louise. There were guests, and 
Phil was forced to endure a rather effusive 
series of feminine exclamations and sev- 
eral polite expressions’ from men who 
sincerely believed they could have done 
better had they been in his place. Mrs. 
Garrison was a trifle distant at first, 
but as she saw Quentin elevated to the 
pedestal of a god for feminine worship she 
thawed diplomatically, and, with rare 
tact, assumed a sort of proprietorship. 
Dorothy remained in the background, but 
he caught anxious glances at his arm, and, 
once or twice, a serious contemplation of 
his half-turned face. 

“T’ll let her think the fellow was one of 
the diamond robbers for the present,” 
thought he. “She wouldn’t believe me if 
I told her he was in the employ of the 
prince, and the chances are she’d ruin 
everything by writing: to him about it.” 

When at last he found the opportunity 
to speak with her alone he asked how she 
had slept. 

“Not at all, not a wink, not a blink. I 
imagined I heard robbers in every part of 
the house. Are you speaking the truth 
when you tell all these people it is a mere 
scratch? Iam sure it is much worse, and 
I want you to tell me the truth,” she said 
earnestly. 

“T’ve had deeper cuts that didn’t bleed 
a drop,” said he. “If you must have the 
truth, Dorothy, I’ll confess the fellow gave 
me a rather nasty slash, and I don’t blame 
him. He had to do it, and he’s just as 
lucky as I am, perhaps, that it was no 
worse. I wish to compliment your Brus- 
sels police, too, on being veritable blood- 
hounds. I observed as I came in that 
they have at last scented the blood on the 
pavement in front of the house and have 
washed away the stain fairly well.” 

“Wasn’t the story in the morning paper 
ridiculous? You were very brave. I 
almost cried when I saw how the horrid 
detectives criticised you.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say that, be- 
cause I was afraid you’d think like the rest 
—that I was a blundering idiot.” 

“You did not fear anything of the kind. 
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Do you really think he was one of those 
awful diamond robbers who are terrorizing 
the town? I could not sleep another wink 
if I thought so. Why, last spring a rich 
merchant and his wife were drugged in one 
of the cafés, taken by carriage to Water- 
mael, where they were stripped of their 
valuables and left by the roadside.” 

“Did you see an account of the affair in 
your morning paper?” 

“Yes—there were columns about it.” 

“Then I think eight-tenths of the crime 
was committed at a city editor’s desk. 
It’s my opinion these diamond thieves are 
a set of ordinary pickpockets and petty 
porch-climbers. A couple of New York 
policemen could catch the whole lot in 
a week.” 

“But really, Phil, they are very bold 
and they are not at all ordinary. You 
don’t know how thankful we are that this 
one was discovered before he got into the 
house. Didn’t he have a knife? Well, 
wasn’t it to kill us with if we made an 
outery?”’ She was nervous and excited, 
and he had it on the tip of his tongue to 
allay her fears by telling what he thought 
to be the true object of the man’s visit. 

“Well, no matter what he intended to 
do, he didn’t do it, and he’ll never come 
back to try it again. He will steer clear 
of this house,” he said, reassuringly. 

* * * * * 

A week, two weeks, went by without a 
change in the situation. Dickey Savage 
replied that he would come to Brussels as 
soon as his heart trouble would permit him 
to leave London, and that would probably 
be about the twentieth of August. In 
parentheses he said he hoped to be out of 
danger by that time. The duke was per- 
sistent in his friendliness, and Courant had, 
to all intents and purposes, disappeared 
completely. Prince Ugo was expected 
daily, and Mrs. Garrison was beginning to 
breathe easily again. The police had 
given up the effort to find the Garrison 
robber, and Turk had learned everything 
that was to be known concerning the house 
in which Courant found shelter after 
eluding his pursuers on the night of the 
affray. Quentin’s shoulder was almost 
entirely healed, and he was beginning to 
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feel himself again. The two weeks had 
found him a constant and persistent 
visitor at Miss Garrison’s home, but he was 
compelled to admit that he had made no 
progress in his crusade against her heart. 
She baffled him at every turn, and he was 
beginning to lose his confident hopes. At 
no time during their téte-a-tétes, their 
walks, their drives, their visits to the 
art galleries, did she give him the slight- 
est ground for encouragement. And, to 
further disturb his sense of contentment, 
she was delighted—positively delighted— 
over the coming of Prince Ugo. For a 
week she had talked of little save the day 
when he was to arrive. Quentin endured 
these rapturous assaults nobly, but he 
was slowly beginning to realize that they 
were battering down the only defense he 
had—the inward belief that she cared for 
him in spite of all. 

Frequently he met the Duke Laselli at 
the Garrison’s. He also saw a great deal 
of the de Cartiers and Mlle. Gaudelet. 
When, one day, he boldly intimated to 
Dorothy that de Cartier was in love with 
Louise and she with him, that young lady 
essayed to look shocked and displeased, 
but he was sure he saw a quick gleam of 
satisfaction in her eyes. And he was 
positive the catch in her breath was not 
so much of horror as it was of joy. Mrs. 
Garrison did all in her power to bring him 
and the pretty French girl together, and 
her insistence amused him. 

One day her plans, if she had any, went 
racing skyward, and she, as well as all 
Brussels society, was stunned by the news 
that de Cartier had deserted his wife to 
elope with the fair Gaudelet! When 
Quentin laconically, perhaps maliciously, 
observed that he had long suspected the 
nature of their regard for one another, Mrs. 
Garrison gave him a withering look and 
subsided into a chilling unresponsiveness 
that boded ill for the perceiving young 
man. The inconsiderate transgression of 
de Cartier and the unkindness of the 
Gaudelet upset her plans cruelly, and she 
found that she had wasted time irrepa- 
rably in trying to bring the meddling 
American to the feet of the Frenchwoman. 
Quentin reveled in her discomfiture, and 
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Dorothy in secret enjoyed the unexpected 
turn of affairs. 

She had seen through her mother’s de- 
sign, and she had known all along how 
ineffectual it would prove in the end. 
Philip puzzled her and piqued her more 
than she cared to admit. That she did 
not care for him, except as a friend, she 
was positive, but that he should pe 


tently betray signs of nothing more than 
the most ordinary friendship was far 
from pleasing to her vanity. The trutl 

she had expected him to go on his knees 
to her, an event which would have simpli- 
fied matters exceedingly. It would have 
given her the opportunity to tell him 
plainly she could be no more than a 
friend, and it would have served to alter 


his course in what she believed to be a 
stubborn love-chase. But he had disap- 
pointed her; he had been the amusing 
companion, the ready friend, the e 
sunny spirit, and she was perplexed to 
observe that he gave forth no indicat 
of hoping or even desiring to be more. 
She could not, of course, know that this 
apparently indifferent young gentleman 
was wiser, far wiser, than the rest of his 
kind. He saw the folly of a rash, hasty 
leap in the dark, and bided his time like 
the cunning general who from afar sees 
the hopelessness of an attack against a 
strong and watchful adversary, and ws: 
for the inevitable hour when the vigil is 
relaxed. 

There was no denying the fact that with 
all his confidence his colors were sinki 
while hers remained as gallantly flutter 
as when the struggle began. He was 
becoming confused and nervous; a feeling 
of impotence began slyly, devilishly 
assail him, and he frequently found him- 
self far out at sea. The strange inactiy 
of the prince’s cohorts, the significant 
friendliness of the duke, the everlasting 
fear that a sudden move might catch 


him unawares, began to tell on his peace of 
mind. Both he and Turk watched lil 
cats for the slightest move that might 


betray the intentions of the foe, but there 
was nothing, absolutely nothing. 

house in which Courant found safety was 
watched, but it gave forth no secrets. 
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The duke’s every movement appeared to 
be as open, as fair, and unsuspicious as 
man’s could be, and yet there was ever 
present the feeling that some day some- 
thing would snap and a crisis would rush 
upon them. Late one afternoon he drove 
up to the house in Avenue Louise, and 
when Dorothy came downstairs for the 
drive her face was beaming. 

“Ugo comes to-morrow,” 
they crossed to the carriage. 

“Which means that I am to be relegated 
to the dark,” he said, dolefully. 

“Oh, no! Ugo likes you and I like you, 
you know. Why, are we not to be the 
same good friends as now?” she asked, 
suddenly, with a pretty show of surprise. 

“QO, I suppose so,” he said, looking 
straight ahead. They were driving rapidly 
toward the Bois de la Cambre. “But, of 
course, I’ll not rob the prince of moments 
that belong to him by right of conquest. 
You may expect to see me driving dis- 
consolately along the avenue—alone.” 

“Mr. Savage will be here,” she said, 
sweetly, enjoying his first show of misery. 

“But he’s in love, and he’ll not be 
thinking of me. I’m the only one in all 
christendom, it seems to me, who is not 
in love with somebody, and it’s an awful 
hardship.” 

“You will fall really in love some*day, 
never fear,” she volunteered, after a 
somewhat convulsive twist of the head in 
his direction. 

“Unquestionably,” he said, “and I 
shall be just as happy and as foolish as 
the rest of you, I presume.” 

“T should enjoy seeing you really and 
truly in love with some girl. It would be 
so entertaining.” 

“A perfect comedy, Iam sure. I must 
say, however, that I’d feel sorry for the 
girl I loved if she didn’t happen to love 
me.” 

“And why, pray?” 

“Because,” he said, turning abruptly 
and looking straight into her eyes, “she’d 
have the trouble and distinction of sur- 
rendering in the end.” 

“You vain, conceited thing!” she ex- 
claimed, a trifle disconcerted. ‘ You over- 
estimate your power.” 


she said, as 


? 
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“Do you think I overestimate it?” he 
demanded, quickly. 

“T don’t—don’t know. How should I 
know?” she cried, in complete rout. In 
deep chagrin she realized that he had 
driven her sharply into unaccountable 
confusion, and that her wits were scatter- 
ing hopelessly at the very moment when 
she needed them most. 

“Then why do you say I overestimate 
it?” he asked, relentlessly. 

“Because you do,” she exclaimed, at 
bay. 

“Are you a competent judge?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
grasping for time. 

“T mean, have you the right to question 
my power, as you call it? Have I at- 
tempted to exert it over you?” 

“You are talking nonsense, Phil,” she 
said, spiritedly. 

“T said I’d feel sorry for the girl if she 
didn’t happen to love me, you know. 
Well, I couldn’t force her to love me if 
she didn’t love me, could I?” 

“Certainly not. That is what I meant,” 
she cried, immensely relieved. 

“But my point is, that she might love 
me without knowing it and would simply 
have to be brought to the realization.” 

“QO,” she said, “that is different.” 

“You take back what you said, then?” 
he asked, maliciously. 

“Tf she loved you and did not know it, 
she’d be a fool and you could exert any 
kind of power over her. You see, we 
didn’t quite understand each other, did 
we?” 

“That is for you to say,” he said, 
smiling significantly. “I think I under- 
stand perfectly.” 

By this time they were opposite the Rue 
Lesbroussart, and he drove toward the 
Place Ste. Croix. As they made the turn 
she gave a start and peered excitedly 
up the Avenue Louise, first in front of her 
companion, then behind. 

Oh, Phil, there is Ugo!” she cried, 
clasping his arm. “See! In the trap, 
coming toward us.” He looked quickly, 
but the trees and houses now hid the other 
trap from view. 

“ Are you sure it is he?” 


“Oh, I am positive! He has come to 
surprise me. Is there no way we can reach 
the house first? By the rear—any way,” 
she cried, excitedly. Her face flushed, 
and her eyes were sparkling. 

“Was he alone?” asked he, his jaw 
setting suddenly. 

“That has nothing to do with it. We 
must hurry home. Turn back, Phil; we 
may be able to overtake him on the 
avenue.” 

“T wanted to take you to the Park, 
Dorothy.” 

“Well?” 

“That’s all,” he went on, calmly. “The 
prince can leave his card and call later in 
the—well, this evening.” 

“What—you don’t mean—Philip Quen- 
tin; take me home instantly,” she blazed. 

“ Not for all the princes in the universe,” 
he said. “This is my afternoon, and I 
will not give up a minute of it.” 

“But I command, sir!” 

“And I refuse to obey.” 

“Oh—oh, this is outrageous—” she 
began, frantically. 

Suddenly his gloved left hand dropped 
from the reins and closed over one of hers. 
The feverish clasp and the command in 
his eyes compelled her to look up into his 
face quiekly. There she saw the look she 
feared, admired, deserved. 

“There was a time when you wanted to 
be with me and with no other. I have 
not forgotten those days, nor have you. 
They were the sweetest days of your life 
and of mine. It is no age since I held this 
hand in mine, and you would have gone 
to the end of the World with me. It is no 
age since you kissed me and called me a 
king. It is no age since you looked into 
my eyes with an expression far different 
from the one you now have. You remem- 
ber, you remember, Dorothy.” 

She was too surprised to answer, too 
overcome by the suddenness of his assault 
to resist. The power she had undertaken 
to estimate was in his eyes, strong, plain, 
relentless. 

“And because you remember I can see 
the hardness going from your eyes, the 
tenderness replacing it. The flush in your 
cheek is not so much of anger as it was, 
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your heart is nof beating in rebellion 

it was, and all because you cannot f{ 
get—you will not forget.” 

“This is madness,” she cried, shivering 
as with a mighty chill. 

“Madness it may be, Dorothy, but 
well, because we have not forgotten 
days when we were sweethearts, I 
claiming this day of you, and you mi 
give it to me for the same reason. You 
must say to me that you give it willingly,” 
he half whispered, intensely. She could 
only look helplessly into his eyes. 

From the rumble Turk saw nothi1 
neither did he hear. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SOME UGLY-LOOKING MEN 


RINCE UGO RAVORELLI y 
P not, that day, the only one who 

coming to Brussels was of inter: 

to Quentin. Dickey Savage ca: 
in from Ostend, and was waiting at 
Bellevue when he walked in soon after 
o’clock. Mr. Savage found a warm y¥ 
come from the tall young man who | 
boldly confiscated several hours 
belonged properly to the noble brid 
groom, and it was not long until, din: 
over, he was lolling back in a chair 
Quentin’s room, his feet cocked on 
window-sill, listening with a fair and in 
creasing show of interest to the co! 
dences his friend was pouring forth. 

“So you deliberately drove off and | 
the prince, eh? And she didn’t sulk o1 
call you a nasty, horrid beast? I don’ 
know what the devil you want me here for 
if you’ve got such a start as that. See 
to me I'll be in the way, more or less, 
said Dickey, when the story reached 
point where, to him, finis was the or 
appropriate word. 

“That’s the deuce of it, Dickey. 
can’t say that I’ve got a safe start at all 
even with her, and I’ve certainly 
some distance to go before I can put 
prince out of the running. You maj 
think this is a nice, easy, straightaway 
race, but itisn’t. It’s going to be a steepl 
chase, and I don’t know the course. I’ 
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looking for a wide ditch at any turn, and 
I may get a nasty fall. You see, I’ve 
some chance of getting my neck broken 
before I get to the stretch.” 

“And some noted genius will be grind- 
ing out that Lohengrin two-step just about 
the time you get within hearing distance, 
too. You won’t be two-stepping down 
the aisle at St. Gudule, but you’ll agree 
that it’s a very pretty party. That will 
be all, my boy—really all. I don’t want 
to discourage you, and I’m willing to stay 
by you till that well-known place freezes 
over, but I think an ocean voyage would 
be very good for you if you can arrange to 
start to-morrow.” 

“Tf you’re going into this thing with 
that sort of spirit, you’ll be a dead weight 
and I'll be left at the post,” said Quentin, 
ruefully. 

‘“‘Was the prince at the house when you 
returned from the drive?” 

“No; and Mrs. Garrison almost glared 
a hole through me. There were icicles 
on every word when she told poor Doro- 
thy he had been there and would return 
this evening.” 

‘Was she satisfied to finish the drive 
with you after she had seen the prince?” 
Quentin had not told him of the conver- 
sation which followed her demand to be 
taken home. 

“She was very sensible about it,” he 
admitted, carefully. “You see, she had 
an engagement with me, and as a lady she 
could not well break it. We got along 
very nicely, all things considered, but 
I’m afraid she won’t go out again with 
me.” 

“She won’t slam the door in your face 
if you go to the house, will she?” 

“Hardly,” said the other, smiling. “She 
has asked me to come. The prince likes 
me, it seems.” 

“But he likes to be alone with her, 1 
should say. Well, don’t interfere when 
he is there. My boy, give him a chance,” 
said Dickey, with a twinkle. 

The duke headed off the two Americans 
as they left the hotel half an hour later, 
He was evidently watching for them, and 
his purpose was clear. It was his duty 
to prevent Quentin from going to the 
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Garrison home, if possible. After shaking 
hands with Savage, the little man sug- 
gested a visit to a dance-house in the lower 
end, promising an evening of rare sport. 
He and Count Sallaconi, who came up 
from Paris with the prince, had planned 
a little excursion into unusual haunts, and 
he hoped the Americans had a few dull 
hours that needed brightening. Phil 
savagely admitted to himself that he 
anticipated a good many dull hours, but 
they could not be banished by the vulgarity 
of a dance-hall. The long, bony, fierce- 
mustached count came up at this moment 
and joined in imploring the young men to 
go with them to the “gayest place in all 
Brussels.” 

“Let’s go, Phil, just to see how much 
worse our New York places are than 
theirs,” said Dickey. 

“But I have a—er—sort of an engage- 
ment,” remonstrated Quentin, reluctantly. 
The duke gave him a sharp look. 

“Do not be afraid,” he said, laughing 
easily. “We will not permit the dancing 
girls to harm you.” 

“He’s not afraid of girls,” interposed 
Dickey. “Girls are his long suit. You 
didn’t tell me you had an engagement?” 
Quentin gave him a withering look. 

“T have one, just the same,” he said, 
harshly. 

“You will not accompany us, then?” 
said the count, the line between his eye- 
brows growing deeper. 

“T have to thank you, gentlemen, and 
to plead a previous engagement. May 
we not go some other night?” 

“T am afraid we shall not again be in 
the same mood for pleasure,” said the 
duke, shifting his eyes nervously. “The 
count and I have but little time to give to 
frivolity. We are disappointed that you 
will not join us on this one night of 
frolic.” 

“T regret it exceedingly, but if you knew 
what I have to do to-night you would not 
insist,” said Phil, purposely throwing a 
cloak of mystery about his intentions for 
the mere satisfaction of arousing their 
curiosity. 

“Very well, mes Americains; wejwill not 
implore you longer,” responded the count, 
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carelessly. “May your evening be as 
pleasant as ours.” The two Italians 
bowed deeply, linked arms, and strolled 
away. 

“Say, those fellows know you haven’t 
an engagement,” exclaimed Savage, wrath- 
fully. “What sort of an ass are you?” 

“See here, Dickey, you’ve still got 
something to learn in this world. Don’t 
imagine you know everything. You don’t, 
you know. Do you think I am going 
to walk into one of their traps with my 
eyes open?” 

“Traps? You don’t mean to say this 
dance-hall business is a trap?” exclaimed 
Dickey, his eyes opening wide with an 
interest entirely foreign to his placid 
nature. 

“T don’t know, and that’s why I am 
keeping out of it. Now, let’s take our 
walk, a nice cool drink or two, and go to 
bed, where we can dream about what 
might have happened to us at the dance- 
hall.” 

“Where does she live?” asked Savage, 
as they left the rotunda. 

“Avenue Louise,” was the laconic 
answer. 

“Why don’t you say Belgium or Europe, 
if you’re bound to be explicit,” growled 
Dickey. 

A dapper-looking young man came from 
the hotel a few paces behind them and 
followed, swinging his light cane leisurely. 
Across the place, in the shadow of a tall 
building, the two Italian noblemen saw 
the Americans depart, noting the direction 
they took. It was toward the Avenue 
Louise. A smile of satisfaction came to 
their faces when the dapper stranger 
made his appearance. A few moments 
later they were speeding in a cab toward 
the avenue. 

“That is her house,” said Phil, later on, 
as the two strolled slowly down the Avenue 
Louise. They were across the street from 
the Garrison home, and the shadowy 
trees hid them. The tall lover knew, 
however, that the Italian was with her, 
and that his wilfulness of the afternoon 
had availed him naught. Nor could he 
recall a single atom of hope and en- 
couragement his bold act had produced, 
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other than the simple fact that she had 
submitted as gracefully as possible to th 
inevitable and had made the best of it 

“Ugo has the center of the stage, and 
everybody else is in the orchestra, play- 
ing fiddles of secondary importance, whil 
Miss Dorothy is the lone and only audi 
ence,” reflected Dickey. 

“I wish you’d confine your miserable 
speculations to the weather, Dickey,” 
said the other, testily. 

“With pleasure. To-morrow will be a 
delightful day for a drive ora stroll. You 
and I, having nothing else to do, can tak: 
an all-day drive into the country and get 
acquainted with the Belgian birds and 
bees—and the hares, too.” 

“Don’t be an ass! What sort of a game 
do you think those Italians were up to this 
evening? I’m as nervous as the devil. It’s 
time for the game to come to a head, and 
we may as well expect something sudden.” 

“TI think it depends on the prince. If 
he finds that you haven’t torn down his 
fences while you had full sway, he’ll not 
be obliged to go on with the game. H« 
was merely protecting interests that 
absence endangered. Now that he’s here, 
and if all is smooth and undisturbed 
or, in other words, if you have failed in 
your merciless design to put a few per 
manent and unhealable dents in the fair 
lady’s heart—he will certainly discharge 
his cohorts and enjoy very smooth seas 
for the rest of the trip. If you have 
disfigured: her tender heart by trying to 
break into it, as a safe-blower gets into 
those large, steel things we call safety- 
deposit vaults—where other men keep 
things they don’t care to lose—I must say 
that his satanic majesty will be to pay 
Do you think you have made any per- 
ceptible dents, or do you think the safe is 
as strong and as impregnable as it was 
when you began using chisels and dyna- 
mite on it six weeks ago?” 

“T can’t say that I enjoy the simile, but 
I’m conceited enough to think it is not 
as free from dents as it was when I began. 
I’m not quite sure about-it, but I believe 
with a little more time and security 
against interference I might have—er- 


have—”’ 
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“Got away with the swag, as Turk 
would say. Well, it’s this way: if the 
prince investigates and finds that you were 
frightened away just in time to prevent 
wholesale looting, you’ll have to do some 
expert dodging to escape the conse- 
quences of thecrime. He'll have the duke 
and the count and a few others do noth- 
ing but get up surprise parties for you.” 

“That’s it, Dickey. That’s what I’m 
afraid of—the surprise parties. He’s 
afraid of me, or he wouldn’t have gone 
to the trouble of having me watched. 
They’ve got something brewing, or they 
wouldn’t have been so quiet for the past 
two weeks. Courant is gone, and—” 

“How do you know Courant isn’t here?”’ 

“Turk says he has disappeared.” 

“Turk doesn’t know everything. That 
fellow may have a score of disguises. 
These French detectives are great on 
false whiskers and dramatic possibilities. 
The chances are that he has been watching 
you night and day, and I’ll bet my head, 
if he has, he’s been able to tell Ugo more 
about your affair with Miss Garrison than 
you know yourself, my boy.” 

They turned to retrace their steps, Phil 
gloomily surveying the big, partially 
lighted house across the way. A man 
met them and made room for them to 
pass on the narrow walk. He was a 
jaunty, well-dressed young fellow, and the 
others would have observed nothing 
peculiar about him had they not caught 
him looking intently toward the house 
which was of such interest to them. As 
he passed them he peered closely at their 
faces, and so strange was his manner that 
both involuntarily turned their heads to 
look after him. As is usually the case. 
he also turned to look at them. 

Five minutes later they met Turk, and 
before they could utter a word of protest, 
he was leading them into the Rue du 
Prince Royal. 

“There’s a guy follerin’ you,” he ex- 
plained. ‘An’ th’ two swells is drivin’ 
aroun’ in a cab like as if they wuz ex- 
pectin’ fun. I tell you, they’s somethin’ 
in the air, an’ it looks as though it ain’t 
goin’ to pan out as they wanted it to.” 

(To be Continued.) 

















HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


By ELLEN JUDITH GOULD 





WINDOWS AND DOORS 


That which makes a human being interesting 
is usually the motive behind his acts, and it is no 
less true that in declaring principles even for 
so purely material a purpose as the decoration 
of houses it is the underlying reason for their 
existence which gives to such principles their 
interest and value. The arrangement of fur- 
nishings has both a psychological and an historic 
interest. If you enter a parlor where all the 
furniture is so disposed as to contribute to the 
convenience of small, isolated groups of persons, 
you know at once something of the tempera- 
ment of the person who arranged the room. 
This is what is meant by the psychological in- 
terest roused by household decoration; but the 
historical is quite a different matter, and shows 
rather the real culture of the householder. 

If the windows are draped with immovable 
festoons of heavy brocades, you are at once in- 
formed that in that house there is no concep- 
tion of fitness, no knowledge of the historic 
purpose of either windows or draperies. Why 
the window at all, if its sole purpose is to be 
balked by the use of heavy fixed hangings? 
For while old prints of interiors show rather 
heavy window curtains in the poorly con- 
structed houses of the poor, an obvious device 
for keeping out cold air, the better built the 
house the fewer the draperies, until we find 
none at all in the portrayals of the richest in- 
teriors of the time of Louis XII. 

Until the beginning of the present century, 
window curtains and portitres were regarded 
rather as a necessary makeshift for shutting 
out an excess of light and air than as anything 
in themselves desirable. That conditions of 
life have changed greatly at the present day is 
undeniable. Machine-made windows and doors, 
even in the expensive houses, bring the condi- 
tion of their occupants nearer to that of the poor 
man of long ago than they perhaps realize. 
Yet steam and hot-water heating tend to coun- 
teract the currents of air admitted through ill- 


constructed openings. Then, too, some screen 
is really necessary in city houses and apartments 
where otherwise your neighbor from his win- 
dow, not ten feet away, might intrude upon 
your privacy; but the claim is made that the 
modern tendency to draperies has caused the 
disheartened architect to abandon the attempt 
to design a good door or window frame, know- 
ing that it is destined to be hidden in a mass 
of cloth, silk, or muslin sure to conceal its 
beauty. It is difficult to say what has produced 
the present hopeless mingling of lace and stone, 
woodwork and embroidery; but a knowledge 
of a few decorative principles might help client 
and architect to produce more rational results. 
Architect and artist will both assure us that 
the beauty of the exterior of a house is largely 
that of line and proportion, and that a logical 
arrangement of doors and windows is usually 
that which best pleases the eye. Within, the 
same principle applies. Both doors and win- 
dows should be a part of the architecture of the 
rooms, and since, as a recent authority says, 
“Lingerie effects do not combine well with 
architecture, the more architecturally a window 
is treated. the less it need be dressed up in 
ruffles.” Windows and doors should be so 
planned that they do not interfere with the 
proper disposition of wall space, and in general, 
it is well that they be disposed symmetrically. 
He is a venturesome spirit who would cut an 
aperture after his house has been designed 
without due consultation with the designer. 
We are far too ignorant also of well-estab- 
lished principles as to height, width, and pro- 
portion of such openings. The height of a 
doorway should be twice its width, none being 
less than six feet high nor three feet wide. 
Where great width in a doorway is desired, 
double doors may be used; but for large enter- 
tainments, the convenience of numbers of peo- 
ple is better served by two openings of moder- 
ate width in different parts of a room than by 
one opening of excessive width. The height 
of doors and windows in a room should be the 
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same, and where there is a tall mantel reaching 
to the ceiling, a good effect may be secured by 
treating the space above doors and windov 
in such a manner that the line is continued to 
the ceiling, to correspond with the over-mantel 
In rooms twelve feet or less in height, door 
ways should never be less than nine feet high 
while in our climate the windows of the city 
house should be higher, relatively, than th 
of the country house, since the latter is in ust 
at a time of year when days are longest, an 
where in the heat of midsummer the sun shoul: 
be excluded. 

Practical reasons demand that no singl 
window should be more than five feet wid 
as otherwise the difficulty of opening it becomes 
great. Where more width is desired, a better 
effect is secured by one wide window with 
narrow one on either side of it. The probler 
as to width between the window-sill and floor 
varies with the purpose of the window as w 
as its situation. On the street where a lov 
window would give too much publicity, 
least a three-foot space should come betwe 
it and the floor. Often a wide, short windov 
at a sufficient height to allow of book-shel 
beneath it admits enough light and secures al 
solute privacy. 

The usefulness of subdivided or lead 
panes is obvious in city houses, since during 
the day they form a sufficient protection fron 
outside intrusion, but from within, especially 
in the country where the window command 
a fine view, certain places seem to require a 
single large pane of glass. The folly of framing 
such a picture of ocean, forest, or mountain 
billows of lace and embroidery suggests itself 
at once. French casement windows opening 
to the floor are very desirable in country houses; 
@ transom above affords excellent opportunity 
for ventilation without drafts, and all compli 
cations in regard to screens and storm-sasl 
may be obviated by a little forethought on th: 
part of the architect. 

A somewhat energetic protest against thé 
omission of doors is made by those purists i 
household architecture who feel that an oper 
ing without a door is an anomaly. But th 
doorway without the door has its good point 
in our well-heated houses. The door is apt to be 
left open and takes up wall space, in addition to 
itsdemand forcare. Especially does the opening 
into closets hung with a portitre commend 
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itself on the score of ventilation, since a shut-up 
closet is unwholesome, and a half-opened door 
showing glimpses of clothing, shoes, and mil- 
linery is untidy. A small house with many 
doors gives a cut-up effect far from desirable, 
and provided absolute privacy is secured to 
the sleeping-rooms, it may often be dispensed 
with in the other rooms used by normally con- 
stituted families. 

Greater attention should undoubtedly be 
paid to the designing of hinges, locks, and door- 
knobs. Those of the eighteenth century in 
France were marvels of delicately wrought 
metal, whose excellence made them endure to 
the present day in perfect condition and use- 
fulness. 


ODDS AND ENDS FOR 
HANGINGS 


The rag carpet of an earlier day is now imi- 
tated in a woven cotton fabric very pliable 
and readily washed, which can be made to 
order in any desired coloring for a dollar and 
a half a square yard. Delicate tints of rose- 
blue, Nile-green, and cream are especially 
pleasing, and no prettier hanging for the door- 
way of a closet could be devised. The heavier 
weights are woven into rugs, the lighter ones 
used for curtains, and any color scheme may be 
readily carried out. 

East Indian cottons in dark blue with a 
printed design in dull red make good curtains 
for the library. Linen taffeta is another good 
material for hangings of the heavier sort, and 
may be found in many solid colors. A beautiful 
Japanese fabric in dull blue on a pearl-white 
ground costs seventy-five cents a yard, the 
single width of twenty-seven inches being just 
enough for a curtain width where only a bit of 
effective fabric is required and the actual 
screening is accomplished by other means. 

An excellent material is cider-cloth, its 
open meshes admitting a great deal of light, 
and its coloring, soft green or old red, being par- 
ticularly pleasing. Unfortunately it fades, and 


can only be economically used in a north win- 
dow. 

The best quality of cheese-cloth is as pretty 
as silk when used in curtains, without in the 
least imitating it. It is soft and pliable, does 
not readily show bad effects from sunlight, and 
comes in lovely subdued tints of old-rose and 
green, crimson and yellow. It costs twelve 
cents a yard, as does also cotton crépe, a simi- 
larly desirable fabric. 
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THE SCIENCE OF 
SOLISTRY 


The ancient philosophers laid great stress 
on the theory of mind indicated by matter; 
and to Solon, in amplification of his wise coun- 
sel, “Know thyself,” we are indebted for the 
Science of Solistry. 

It was touched on also by Plato, and later 
elucidated by Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, and has been treated more or less 
fully by modern authors in various foot-notes. 

While the exponent of palmistry may claim 
to read by the lines of the hand, it is only 
when the sole is laid bare that the real charac- 
ter is exposed; and by a careful study of the 
foot any one may become fairly proficient in 
the mysteries of the art, and the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein. 

The foot, then, is divided into two parts: 
the full, solid part, called the sole; and the 
divided, movable part, called the toes. If the 
sole, measured from the heel to the roots of the 
toes, is longer than the middle toe, the subject 
is well balanced and is an easy-going, whole- 
souled sort of person. If, however, the middle 
toe is longer than the sole, the subject is flighty 
and unreliable. 

If the sole is narrow, it indicates a conser- 
vative mind, easily prejudiced, with a ten- 
dency to solecisms. If broad, it means a 
free, generous temperament, with no danger 
of misunderstandings. 

The mounts, by which is meant the fatnesses 
of the sole at the base of the toes, are designated 
as follows: The mount at the base of No. 1, 
which is the light, fantastic toe, and is also the 
ball of the foot, is dedicated to Terpsichore; 
No. 2, mount of Trilby; No. 3, Mount of Ata- 
lanta; No. 4, Mount of Cinderella; No. 5, Mount 
of Mercury. In the heel is the Mount of 
Achilles. 

The lines, however, are interesting in the 
extreme. All tendencies must draw the line 
somewhere, and the solist who reads between 


the lines will discover a reality in what has 
hitherto seemed a solar myth. 

The life-line extends from heel to toe. If 
this is broken, it indicates future death. The 
line of heart indicates heart for heart’s sake. 
It also shows luck at cards; hence it is some- 
times called the cardiac line. 

A strong head-line is indicative of editorial 
instinct and exemplifies reversion to type. 
A broken head-line signifies pugnacity. There 
are also lines of thought leading to lines of 
action. The clothes-line shows love of dress. 
The fish-line indicates that the subject is a 
liar. The line of beauty indicates that the lines 
are cast in pleasant places, and the line of 
sole indicates a cold-blooded subject and is 
often felt. 

The occupation of the subject can be accu- 
rately determined from the. lines. Thus the 
line of battle and the line of march are hard 
lines, often calloused, proving the soldier or 
the tramp. A line-meeting indicates a railroad 
man; a tow-line, a sailor; solar spots, an 
astronomer; a well-developed foot-ball, a col- 
lege student. 

In the poetic foot, the sounding-line is 
clear, and the short lines (called Alexandrines) 
are strongly marked. The two types of poetic 
feet oftenest seen are the Iambic and the Tro- 
chaic. In the poetic feet the heels are usually 
in French forms. 

By the aid of these foot-lights the founda- 
tion will be laid for a correct understanding of 
the subject, and the careful pedant will soon 
learn to unriddle the secrets of the sole with 
such facility and precision that he who runs 
may read. 

—Carolyn Wells. 





There was a gay damsel of Lynn, 
Whose waist was so charmingly thin 
The dressmaker needed 
A microscope—she did— 
To fit this slim person of Lynn. 


There was a young lady of Milton, 
Who was highly disgusted with Stilton; 
When offered a bite, 
She said, “ Not a mite!” 
That suggestive young lady of Milton. 
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222 THE HOUSE 


CUPID’S PICNIC 
Dan Cupid gave a picnic 
Once of a summer’s day, 
And invited all the other loves 
To join him in his play. 


There was Big Love and Little Love, 
And the Love that Flies Away, 

And Naughty Love and Haughty Love, 
And the Love that Loves Alway. 


And Long Love and Strong Love, 
And Love for the Happy Hour, 

And Love that Loves for Love Alone, 
And Love with the Visage Sour. 

Yet the picnic proved a failure, 
For the best loves stayed away 

The Constant Love and the Tender Lov 
And the Love that Ne’er Says Nay 

James S. Met 


FATHER WILLIAM 


You are old, Father William,” the your 


said, 
And your nose has a look of surprise; 
Your eyes have turned round to the bac f 


your head, 
And you live upon cucumber pies.” 
“T know it, I know it,” the old man repli 
“ And it comes from employing a quack, 
Who said if I laughed when the crocodile di 
I should never have pains in my bacl 


“You are old, Father William,” the young 
said, 
“And your legs always get in your way 
You use too much mortar in mixing your | 
And you try to drink timothy hay.” 
“Very true, very true,” said the wretched old 
man, 
“Every word that you tell me is true; 
And it’s caused by my having my kerosen 
Painted red where it ought to be blu 


“You are old, Father William,” the young 
said, 
“ And your teeth are beginning to freez 
Your favorite daughter has wheels in her | 
And the chickens are eating your knees 
“You are right,” said the old man, “I es 
deny 
That my troubles are many and great, 
But I’ll butter my ears on the Fourth of July 
And then I’ll be able to skate.” 


BEAUTIFUL 


Miss Chatty Lafite (showing her library to 
her Boston friend)—Yes, that’s Browning. It’s 
awfully good, I suppose; but I don’t understand 
all of it. I like something lighter. 

Boston friend—And have you Praed? 

Miss Lafite (blushing a little)—Yes, I have. 
But it didn’t do any good. [Boston friend drops 
the subject.] 


THE “DEN” 


Here where the walls are green and gold 
And costly draperies unfold, 

She ushers me and points with pride 

To Eastern wares on every side. 


Beneath this scarlet lacquer wood 
There rests a vase that one time stood 
Within a harem bathing-pool 
Somewhere within the Sultan’s rule. 


And here within this corner snug 
A Turkish pipe, a prayer-rug; 

A scimitar with wicked blade 

A Cretan table, gem-inlaid. 


“A ‘den’ for beasts,” she quotes to me; 

Then quick I find my repartee: 

“T only wish of all the men 

You’d make me lion of your ‘den.’ ” 
—Victor A. Hermann, in Puck. 


“T understand the German Emperor says he 
will never consent to his son entering into a 
morganatic marriage.” 

“Great Scott, man! Has Morgan got a cor- 
ner on royal engagements, too?” — Yonkers Her- 
ald. 


ROOM 


Prospective Tenant—Why, there’s barely 
room to swin a cat in here! 

Janitor—Well, people that’s payin’ only 
thirty dollars a month ain’t s’posed to have no 
dachshund to swing.—Puck. 


HURRAH FOR PA! 


Little Willie (proudly)—My pa knows a few 
things! 

Little Bob (contemptuously)—Ho! My pa 
knows fewer things than your pa.—Smart Set. 
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